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a similar crime in the case of Japan, but afterward re- 
pented and remitted the Shimonoseki indemnity. Some 
day our government will cease to commit the original 
crimes for which atonement is made in this way. The 
present writer in the Christian Register was the first one 
in America to make a protest in the case of Japan. In 
spite of the original offence, this tardy act of reparation 
is by Orientals counted to us for righteousness, because 
it stands over against the greed and rapacity of the na- 
tions that still exact their pound of flesh. 


Pd 


Wuar did the early Unitarians attempt to do, and 
what is our excuse for being to-day? What is it that 
has been behind and underneath all humanitarian work, 
all social service, all benevolent action, all efforts for. 
reform, all attempts to unite pure religion with perfect 
freedom, but this one thing, an attempt to express 
and to accept that which is the common faith ofall 
Christians, accepted by men and women of every church 
and creed and by no one denied. An ancient definition 
of the Catholic faith described it as that which was always, 
everywhere, and by everybody believed. We hold that 
there is a common faith which unites all true believers 
and shapes their lives to identical issues. Dr. Channing 
and Bishop Cheverus belonged to the same household 
of faith. Their characters were similar and their essential 
faith identical. The difference between them was that 
Dr. Channing could admit the fact with a joyful recog- 
nition of brotherhood to which the good bishop could 
respond only with a mental reservation. 


ed 


WHEN we are asked, What is the Unitarian Church 
for? we do not say that it is for this or that good word 
or work which any good man or woman may speak or 
perform. It is set to be the teacher, the trainer, the 
inspirer of boys and girls, of young men and women, 
and of all who take the responsibility for business, social 
life, and the government of the world, and so to inspire 
them and enlighten them that each in his proper place 
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will advance readily and cheerfully to perform the duty 
that lies before him. All true Unitarians pay due at- 
tention to their health and to the gaining of a livelihood 
for themselves and their families. But through these 
things and beyond them their effort always is to engage 
in productive work. This work may be of any one of 
innumerable classes rising from the most commonplace 
mechanical operations to the highest achievements of 
the spiritual life. Always the face of the true Unitarian 
is turned not inward to his church, to work for its glory 
and its’ advancement, but outward, with the church 
behind him, to serve his fellow-men. ‘The most prac- 
tical rule of life for a true Unitarian is to do the obvious 
duty to-day, and take no anxious thought for the next 
day or the next world. 
wt 


Wuat, is it that Unitarianism is and has done 
which gives it a right to be excluded from the great 
council of the Federation of Churches of Christ now plan- 
ning for the salvation of the world? All definitions of 
Unitarianism in the dictionaries are based upon nega- 
tions, but negations define nothing. There is nothing 
that Unitarians deny in the current creeds of Christen- 
dom that is not denied by many thousands of men and 
women who are in no sense Unitarians. ‘The source of 
the impulse which has made Unitarian men and women 
everywhere public servants and helpers of their fellow- 
men.was a great thought about God, his unity, his 
power, his moral attributes; a great thought about 
human nature as a part of the universal life from which 
the divine spirit was never absent; and of life here 
upon the earth as a fragment of the eternal life and its 
right organization a part of the kingdom of heaven. 
That which now separates them from the great majority 
of the churches of Christendom is not a denial of the deity 
of Christ, so much as an affirmation of human dignity 
and capacity which will not consent to regard the life 
of Jesus as alien to or outside of the wide horizon of 


human nature. 
wt 


THE understanding between the governments of 
Japan and the United States is something anomalous in 
our relations with foreign countries. It is an accepted 
fact that such an understanding exists, and that the 
President and the Secretary of State have in some way 
assented to its terms. But apparently no treaty has 
been or is to be framed to invite the advice and consent 
of the Senate. There may be a hitch in the arrangements, 
but thus far nothing but applause has followed the an- 
nouncement; and once more, in spite of the evil omens 
which were found in the recent cruise of our fleet in 
Pacific waters, President Roosevelt is hailed through- 
out the world as one of its peacemakers. He has 
received the Nobel prize and therefore is not eligible 
for public recognition of that kind. But apparently 
he has dispelled a war cloud which darkened the horizon 
of the European world. 

vt 

THERE is a danger connected with the new healing 
agencies to which no young minister ought to be exposed. 
As we have it in Boston, there are at least a score of 
methods by which it is sought to control physical disease 
through the mind. Into the various forms of practice 
come different psychic influences like telepathy and 
hypnotism. That which protects the minister, the 
physician, and the lawyer in their dealings with their 
parishioners, patients, and clients is the professional 
taboo. But, if it should be understood that a minister 
invited the confidences of all the nervous, hysterical, and 
imaginative parishioners who were suffering, dangers 
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that now do not exist would spring up about every min- 
ister who had what is called ‘‘a magnetic personality.” 


& 


Dr. JAMES JACKSON PUTNAM inherits the’ traditions 
of that school of medicine which is represented by the 
founders and supporters of the Medical School of Harvard 
University. Dr. James Jackson was famous in his 
Boston practice for the good cheer which he carried into 
the sick room, and it was said of him that he cured his 
patients quite as much by his moral influence as by his 
medicine. Dr. Putnam has inherited the tradition and 
the practice, and as a specialist in nervous diseases 
he holds and teaches the doctrine which is now exploited 
in many cults concerning the efficacy of mental influence 
in various forms of disease. At ‘first he favored the 
Emmanuel movement, but has recently withdrawn his 
sanction because he sees the danger that will follow the 
taking up of the practice by ministers who are more 
sympathetic than wise. 


What is Unitarianism? 


Many questions come to us concerning the meaning 
and mission of Unitarianism, although, as we have 
lately tried to show, the interpretation of Unitarianism 
by the most intelligent members of all denominations 
is fairly correct. The purpose and tendency of our 
movement are well understood; and, whenever any 
preacher of religion of any church tends towards the 
position and doctrine of Unitarianism, the public are 
quick to detect the movement and properly to describe 
it. We have various declarations made by the Na- 
tional Conference and the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation, with the five points of belief concisely stated by 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke, and a model church cove- 
nant framed by Dr. Charles G. Ames. These all fitly 
represent phases of Unitarian belief, and yet there is 
not one of them which might not be adopted without 
protest by many religious leaders who are not Unita- 
rians, and by organizations that donot take our name 
or crave our fellowship. 

There have been great men who were our founders 
and leaders and who are now revered for the efficient 
work they did for the bringing in of the kingdom of 
heaven. But Channing and Parker and Emerson 
and Hedge, Bellows, and Clarke, with all the other holy. 
men and saintly women who adorn our annals, are not 
Unitarianism, and neither their words nor their works 
give us definite standards to which we must conform if 
we are worthy to bear the name. They represent Uni- 
tarianism. They are the fruits, the products, the illus- 
trations of the spirit working in our institutions; but 
they are not the tree of life itself, nor are they identical 
with the principles which are the roots out of which our 
organic life has come. 

When we review the history of the last one hundred 
years during which American Unitarianism has been 
making its way, we find that its course has been shaped 
by a history, a sentiment, a doctrine, and a duty. The 
original Unitarian churches of New England were all 
Congregational. The first churches of Massachusetts 
were not stolen. ‘That is a slander and falsehood which 
ought to be buried with the parallel statement that the 
witches were burned in Salem. ‘The time came when 
two streams of tendency declared themselves in ‘the 
Congregational Church. In the days of Jonathan Ed- 
wards and George Whitefield, at the time of the great 
awakening in 1740, it was found that Harvard College 
and many of the first churches had given up their Cal- 
vinism and were looking away from. the straight ‘and 
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narrow way pointed out by the revivalists. The Revo- 
lutionary War and the French Revolution checked the 
liberal movement for a time. It was revived in the 
beginning of the last century, and it came to very defi- 
nite expression as a sentiment when missionaries to for- 
eign lands began to talk about the hundreds of millions 
‘of lost souls in Oriental countries. The Unitarian mer- 
. chant, who had learned to regard Mohammedans, Parsees, 
and Hindus as honorable associates in business, resented 
with indignation the idea that these men with their 
ancestors and children were going to eternal torment. 

Out of the humanitarian reaction came a set of doc- 
trines which were not denials of orthodoxy so much as 
substitutes for the dogmas enforced by Jonathan Edwards 
and his successors. Their denials were implied rather 
than positive. They were the logical consequences of 
their affirmations. In place of a belief in three persons 
in the Godhead, they affirmed the simplicity of the 
divine nature. In place of a lost world to be saved by 
the vicarious and bloody sacrifice of Jesus Christ, they 
affirmed a natural world of beauty and infinite possi- 
bility in which the divine spirit was always at work and 
striving to manifest itself in human life. In place of 
a Saviour who was the second person in the Trinity, 
they put the affirmation of a manhood representing in 
fullest measure the divinity always present and active 
in the world of human life. In place of wrath and 
eternal punishment, they affirmed eternal love seeking 
to save the lost even to the uttermost without limit of 
time or space. 

Out of this history, these sentiments, and these doc- 
trines naturally came a duty. This was the great im- 
pelling force which made Unitarians of the last century 
the founders of all the unsectarian charities of New 
England, the leaders in all the movements for rational 
and sound social progress and reform, and the champions 
of human nature everywhere. Of necessity men and 
women were inspired in youth, and in adult life were 
driven by a divine impulse to serve their fellow-men. 
Thus it has happened that vastly out of proportion to 
the number of its adherents, Unitarianism in America, 
as it also has in England and in Hungary, produced 
public servants and citizens who have accepted as their 
common and daily obligation the task of so ordering 
their lives that they would not only win benefit for 
themselves, but confer blessing on all with whom they 
were associated. No one set of duties and no one va- 
riety of social endeavor is characteristic of Unitarianism. 
Everything that is lovely and of good report and the 
whole list of the fruits of the spirit are expected to come 
out of the sentiment and the doctrine hinted at in our 
brief summary of duty and doctrine. 


An Easy Creed. 


In the First Gospel we read that a ‘‘lawyer” tempting 
Jesus asked him a question, ‘‘Master, which is the great 
commandment in the law?” and that Jesus said unto 
him: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This 
is the first and great commandment. And a second like 
unto it is this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these two commandments hangeth the whole law and 
the prophets.” In the Second Gospel we have a similar 
statement made by Jesus in answer to a ‘“‘scribe’”’? who 
questioned him. In the Third Gospel the lawyer appears 
again, but in this case it is he and not Jesus who makes 
the great answer. The lawyer says, ‘‘Master, what shall I 
do to inherit eternal life?’”’ Jesus says, ‘‘What is written in 
the law? how readest thou?” The lawyer says, ‘‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
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all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind; and thy neighbor as thyself.’ These three ac- 
counts of the origin and authorship of this great epitome 
of the law and the prophets do not answer beyond a 
doubt the question who first summed up the law in this 
way. As the story is told by Luke there is an evident 
association of ideas in his mind which led him to at- 
tribute the saying to the lawyer. After Jesus had put 
upon the lawyer the responsibility of doing right as he 
had stated it, the lawyer, wishing to excuse himself, 
says, ‘‘Who is my neighbor?’’ ‘Then follows the great 
parable of the Good Samaritan. 

Whoever condensed the meaning of the religious 
history of the lawgivers and prophets into these wonder- 
ful sayings, it is evident enough, according to all the 
writers that Jesus accepted this summary of doctrine, 
and that it was before and after this conversation the 
basis of his teaching and the rule of his life. Whatever 
doubt there may be about some of the events recorded 
in the biographies of Jesus, there can be no doubt what- 
ever that he believed in and loved God the Father; 
that he trusted and loved man his brother; and that 
with all sorts and conditions of men he was able to enter 
into cordial relations which manifested the truth of his 
professions. If there were any exceptions to his universal 
benevolence, they are such as are recorded in the four 
Gospels in his denunciations of the Pharisees. 

It is now the tendency of many critics to say that 
these denunciations of the Pharisees did not come from 
Jesus, but reflected the feelings of his disciples at a later 
time when they represented him as expressing the wrath 
which they felt and thought he might properly have felt. 
But, even in this case, we must remember that the 
lamentation over Jerusalem, one of the most pathetic 
passages in the religious literature of all ages, is repre- 
sented as following immediately after the fiery denuncia- 
tion of ‘‘scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!” 

It is the fashion now to say that we accept as a formula 
of faith and duty, ‘‘Love to God and love to man.” It 
is a short creed, easily. spoken, and capable of defence 
against all the historic creeds of the Christian Church. 
It was Abraham Lincoln who said that, when he found a 
church that was willing to adopt this covenant, he would 
join it. ‘he difference between Abraham Lincoln and 
some of those who so glibly recite this statement of faith 
is great. He had come through great tribulation and 
the stress of many painful performances of duty to the 
place where to him nothing seemed of much account that 
did not represent a whole-hearted dependence upon the 
good will of God and a thoroughgoing acceptance of 
the duty and privilege of serving and loving all mankind. 
But in our time the acceptance of this simple formula 
is often an excuse for giving up thinking and of putting 
in a way that nobody can reject a statement of faith 
which may mean much, little, or nothing, according to 
the disposition of the one who accepts it. The truth 
is that love to God and love to man represent no easy- 
going, light-hearted acceptance of the principles and 
practices of the perfect life. They represent the heights 
of human experience and attainment. It is easy to 
repeat the words, ‘‘Love to God and love to man,” 
when they are joined together. But take them apart 
and challenge the one who recites them as to the mean- 
ing of love to God in his experience. Often but a slight 
inspection of his mind would show it to be totally empty 
of any uplifting and overmastering trust in God and 
dependence upon the infinite good will. , ' 

Many honest persons, who are conscious of their own 
limitations, frankly admit that the love of God is beyond 
them, but they profess that, like Abou Ben Adhem, 
they love their fellow-men. Of all professions this 
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tends most easily to insincerity and unconscious* hypoc- 
risy. ‘[here are philanthropists whose lives are filled with 
good works, whose personal antipathies are numerous: 
they will serve everybody, but everybody they cannot 
love. There are patriots who will give their lives for 
their country, but would prefer to be excused from living 
in the same house or even the same town with some of 
their fellow-citizens. There are missionaries who spend 
themselves without regret for the salvation of the world, 
but yet find it impossible from their secret hearts to 
shut out a contempt for men who represent certain forms 
of brutality and meanness. 

He is a fortunate person who, in a wide acquaintance, 
knows more than two or three men and women who do 
unaffectedly love God and unreservedly love and serve 
their fellow-men. For the rest of us there is for the 
present left that to which all right-minded and sincere 
men and women may attain; that is, the attitude of 
good will not only to those who are interesting and con- 
genial, but also to the unthankful and to the evil-minded. 
It is possible for all of us to accept the obligation to 
serve the brotherhood, to make whatever we do a bless- 
ing to the commonwealth of mankind, to include in our 
service even those for whom, being honest, we admit 
that we have no affection and whom we serve not be- 
cause we love them, but because we recognize a duty 
which, being performed, brings us into fellowship with 
those great souls who have made duty a pleasure, and 
who, in serving their fellow-men, have learned to love 
them. 


Current Topics. 


At the very opening of the last session of the Sixtieth 
Congress, last Monday, it was announced that one of the 
measures to which the national platform pledged the 
dominant party—the establishment of postal savings 
banks—probably would meet with defeat because of the 
opposition of a group of influential senators, including 
Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island» The plan to extend 
the government’s activities into the region of banking is 


regarded by the banking interests of the country as- 


highly objectionable for economic reasons. It is under- 
stood that these interests will exert all the pressure of 
argument to convince Congress that it would be inex- 
pedient and injurious to legitimately invested capital to 
put into effect the legislation which was outlined to the 
voters of the country by the Republican party at its 
national convention. It is suggested at Washington, 
also, that the investigations into the workings of Euro- 
pean monetary systems last summer by the committee 
of which Mr. Aldrich is chairman resulted in conclusions 
adverse to the federal activities contemplated by the 
proposed legislation. 
as 


AN exchange of international amenities which prob- 
ably has no precedent in the history of the world took 
place at Washington on December 2, when the special 
Chinese embassy presented itself at the White House to 
convey to President Roosevelt and the American people 
the gratitude of the Chinese empire for the remission of 
$14,000,000 of the indemnity that had been levied in 
favor of the United States as a result of the Boxer upris- 
ing in China in 1900. The chief of the embassy, Tang 
Shao Yi, brought to the President a letter bearing the 
signature of the late emperor, Kwang Hsu, in which the 
President’s initiative for the unique act of generosity 
between nations was characterized as having ‘“‘won the 
respect of the world for magnanimity and just dealing.” 
The tenor of the emperor’s letter, Ambassador Tang in- 
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formed the President, voiced the sentiments of the people 
of China. 
vt 


THE parliamentary struggle to establish in Germany 
cabinet responsibility to the representatives of the 
people began in the Reichstag on December 2, when a 
variety of bills was introduced, all aiming to deprive ~ 
the kaiser of the right of appointment and dismissal of 
ministers, which is secured to him under the existing 
constitution. The feature of the first day’s discussion 
of the subject which has aroused intense interest through- 
out Germany was the divergence of opinions which it 
disclosed as to the exact steps to be taken in carrying 
out the desired reforms. On the necessity for a new 
order of things, however, there was a unanimous senti- 
ment among all the liberal groups, who have the support 
of the party of the centre in the pending campaign for 
the curtailment of imperial powers. The indications are 
that a parliamentary committee will be able to recon- 
cile the discrepancies among the various camps, and that 
a measure which can appeal to the united support of the 
liberal elements will be evolved. 


x] 


AN interesting and humanly appealing ceremony took 
place in the Forbidden City at Pekin on December 2, 
when the infant Pu Yi was enthroned in the seat of the 
Manchu dynasty. A departure in Chinese court pro- 
cedure—and perhaps a tangible indication of the new 
order of things in the empire upon which hitherto the 
mists of secrecy have rested—was the publication of all 
the details of the picturesque event in the international 
press. Pu Yi became emperor publicly, with a demon- 
strative observance of rites and traditions. On the day 
after the enthronement the regent, Prince Chun, who is 
father of the successor of Kwang Hsu, announced anew 
the intention of the government to devote its energies 
to the reorganization of the empire and to the introduc- 
tion of constitutional life at the end of the period of nine 
years which had been designated in earlier edicts. There 
is every reason to believe that the promise will be kept. 


Fd 


Ir was typical—and perhaps fateful—that upon the 
day on which all the peoples of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire united to pay honors to Franz Josef on his six- 
tieth anniversary as emperor, the hoarse shouts of racial 
discord violated the harmony of Te Dewms. In Prague, 
on December 2, Germans and Czechs were in riotous 
conflict while the mass was being said in the cathedral. 
So serious did the disorders become that the authorities 
considered it necessary to impose the rigors of martial 
law upon the city. The drastic measure brought about 
the cessation of the rioting, which had been going on for 
a fortnight; but it also aggravated the resentment of 
the Czechs, who burned imperial flags or tore them to 
pieces, and trampled them under foot. ‘The origin of the 
spectacular quarrel was a clash between German and 
Czech students, who exist side by side in armed peace, 
with an occasional breach of the laws of order because 
of hereditary race-enmity. 


WHILE the riotous proceedings at Prague indicated 
strikingly the disharmony which is innate in the con- 
glomerate fabric of the Austro-Hungarian empire, and 
betrayed the weakness of its military and political organi- 
zation, events beyond the frontiers of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina atthe beginning of the week pointed to outward 
perils which might cause the Hapsburgs to look to their 
bridges. It was reported from Constantinople that an 
alliance between Turkey on the one hand and Servia and 
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Montenegro on the other was in prospect for a united 
resistance to Austro-Hungarian aggressions. Although 
the current rumors of such an alignment of states is not 
yet forthcoming, it is generally believed at the capitals 
of Western Europe that a new international combina- 
tion is in process of formation in the Balkans, and it is 
a practical certainty that its activities will be aimed 
against the power which is marching toward Salonica 
and the A¢gean. 
ed 


THE cohesive power of civilization was subjected to a 
severe strain at Port-au-Prince, the capital of Hayti, on 
the night of December 2, when the populace drove Presi- 
dent Nord Alexis out of the palace, and gave over the 
city to loot and rapine. The events that attended the 
fall of the nonagenarian executive and his flight to a 
French warship under the protection of the French flag 
were extraordinary even for a Haytien revolution. For 
the greater part of the night law did not exist, and the 
adherents of the incoming Simon régime pillaged and 
destroyed as a horde of Tartars might pillage and destroy 
in the capital of a conquered foe. When morning came, 
the troops whom Alexis had left behind him succeeded 
in enforcing a semblance of order at the cost of the lives 
of twelve of the looters. General Simon, who led the 
revolutionary movement, put an end to the suspense last 
Monday when he announced that he had decided to 
assume the presidency. Thus ended the revolution. 


& 


A LARGE and determined band of ‘‘Suffragettes” almost 
succeeded on December 5 in preventing David Lloyd 
George, Chancellor of the Exchequer, from making the 
important announcement that the British government 
is contemplating the dissolution of Parliament at some 
not very remote period. The women had invaded Albert 
Hall in London, where the chancellor was to speak, and 
had chained themselves to their seats in order to impede 
ejectment. When the minister arose to begin. his ad- 
dress, the ‘‘Suffragettes”’ shouted him down. The ushers, 
350 strong, descended in force upon the disturbers, only 
to find many of them armed with horsewhips and other 
similar weapons of offence. It took the guardians of the 
peace half an hour to restore order by putting the inter- 
rupters out. Then the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made his important announcement, but it came as a dis- 
tinct anti-climax after the stirring events that had pre- 
ceded it. 


Brevities, 


We shall publish next week a sermon on the religion of 
John Milton by S. M. Crothers, D.D. 


New Thought has as many aspects as the New The- 
ology, which is as difficult to identify as is socialism with 
its protean shapes. 


Many of the revelations, so called, made in literature 
to-day seem to be based upon the conversations of dis- 
carded butlers and indiscrete waiters and valets. 


The materialism with which elderly people were familiar 
in their youth has passed away and left scarcely a trace 
excepting by way of reaction towards the opposite ex- 
treme. Se 


The only kind of ethical passion that greatly benefits 
the public is that which expends itself at first hand in 
the right conduct of the individual moved by it, and 
in the inspiration of those who come immediately within 
the sphere of his influence. ; 
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The President of the United States will set a good 
example to ministers if he carries out his plan of going 
to Africa and so withdrawing from active life in America 
when his successor comes upon the stage. When the 
minister leaves his charge, he ought to drop everything 
which will interfere with the success of the man who 
comes after him. 


A Methodist paper asks us if we mean to intimate 
that there is any Methodist hymn-book in which are to 
be found the words, 


“The Unitarian fiend expel, 
And chase his doctrine back to hell,’’ 
We have never seen such a book, but within a few weeks 


have been told that the book was reprinted and used in 
Canada. 


When is God Near Me? 


BY WILLIAM J. STANTON, 


When is God near me? Every hour I live; 
At earliest morn, when the first gleam of light 
Breaks through the darkness, promising to give 
Day after night. 
When is he near me? ’Neath the noonday sun; 
When evening’s glories deck the glowing west ; 
When night’s repose, after the day is done, 
Gives peace and rest. 


When is God near me? When the spring’s bright flowers 
Their fragrance and their beauty scatter free, 
When songs of birds gladden the happy hours, 
He dwells with me. 
When is he near me? Through the summer’s heat; 
Through autumn’s harvest time; through sun and rain; 
When winter’s tempests on my window beat 
Their weird refrain. 


When.is God near? When first upon my sight 
Dawned the world’s light, his primal gift to me, 

In love and warmth and tenderness and light, 
His love I see. 

When is he near me? Through life’s hour of noon, 
Its hope and faith and strength,—all by him given; 

And, if the close of this bright day seems soon, 
Beyond lies heaven. 


And in the hours of dawn and spring and youth, 
At noon, in summer, and in manhood’s years, 
And in the night, in winter, and in death, 
His love appears. 
When is he near me? Every hour of life; 
And, when from earth my spirit rises free, 
My guerdon for its suffering and strife 
His love will be. 


Dr. Holmes on Orthodoxy. 

[Oliver Wendell Holmes still shines a particular star 
in the firmament of American literature. But our 
younger readers may not keep in mind the heresies 
which made him obnoxious to many of his fellow-citt- 
zens a quarter of a century ago. We have therefore by 
consent of his publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., made 
some selections from ‘‘Over the Teacups,’’ which just 
now seem pertinent. Eprror.] 

(a8 

Some two years ago I received a letter from a clergy- 
man who bears by inheritance one of the most distin- 
gilished names which has done honor to the American 
“Orthodox” pulpit. This letter requested of me ‘‘a 
contribution to a proposed work which was to present in 
their own language the views of ‘many men of many 
minds’ on the subject of future punishment. It was in 
my mind to let the public hear not only from professional 
theologians, but from other professions, as from jurists 
on the alleged but disputed value of the hangman’s 
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whip overhanging the witness-box, and from physicians 
on the working of beliefs about the future life in the 
minds of the dangerously sick. And I could not help 
thinking what a good thing it would be to draw out 
[the present writer] upon his favorite borderland between 
the spiritual and the material.’ The communication 
came to me, as the writer reminds me in a recent letter, 
at a ‘‘painfully inopportune time,’ and, though it was 
courteously answered, was not made the subject of a 
special reply. 

This request confers upon me a certain right to ex- 
press my opinion on this weighty subject without fear 
and without reproach, even from those who might be 
ready to take offence at one of the laity for meddling 
with pulpit questions. It shows also that this is not a 
dead issue in our community, as some of the younger 
generation seem to think. There are some,—there may 
be many,—who would like to hear what impressions one 
has received on the subject referred to, after a long life 
in which he has heard and read a great deal about the 
matter. ‘There is a certain gravity in the position of one 
who is, in the order of nature, very near the undiscovered 
country. A man who has passed his eighth decade feels 
as if he were already in the antechamber of the apartments 
which he may be called to occupy in the house of many 
mansions. His convictions regarding the future of our 
race are likely to be serious, and his expressions not 
lightly uttered. The question my correspondent sug- 
gests is a tremendous one. No other interest compares 
for one moment with that belonging to it. It is not only 
ourselves that it concerns, but all whom we love or ever 
have loved, all our human brotherhood, as well as our 
whole idea of the Being who made us and the relation 
in which he stands to his creatures. In attempting to 
answer my correspondent’s question, I shall, no doubt, 
repeat many things I have said before in different forms, 
on different occasions. This is no more than every 
clergyman does habitually, and it would be hard if I 
could not have the same license which the professional 
preacher enjoys so fully.... 

William Cullen Bryant says of himself, ‘‘The Calvin- 
istic system of divinity I adopted of course, as I heard 
nothing else taught from the pulpit, and supposed it to 
be the accepted belief of the religious world.” But it 
was not the ‘‘five points’? which remained in the young 
poet’s memory and shaped his higher life. It was the 
influence of his mother that left its permanent impres- 
sion after the questions and answers of the Assembly’s 
Catechism had faded out, or remained in memory only 
as fossil survivors of an extinct or fast-disappearing 
theological formation. The important point for him, 
as for so many other children of Puritan descent, was not 
his father’s creed, but his mother’s character, precepts, 
and example. ‘‘She was a person,” he says, ‘‘of ex- 
cellent practical sense, of a quick and sensitive moral 
judgment, and had no patience with any form of deceit 
or duplicity. Her prompt condemnation of injustice, 
even in those instances in which it is tolerated by the 
world, made a strong impression upon me in early life: 
and if, in the discussion of public questions, I have in 
my riper age endeavored to keep in view the great rule 
of right without much regard to persons, it has been 
owing in a great degree to the force of her example, 
which taught me never to countenance a wrong because 
others did.” I have quoted this passage because it 
was an experience not wholly unlike my own.... To 
grow up in a narrow creed and to grow out of it is a 
tremendous trial of one’s nature. There is always a 
bond of fellowship between those who have been through 
such an ordeal. 

The experiences we have had in common naturally 
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lead us to talk over the theological questions which at 
this time are constantly presenting themselves to the 
public, not only in the books and papers expressly de- 
voted to that class of subjects, but in many of the news- 
papers and popular periodicals, from the weeklies to 
the quarterlies. The pulpit used to lay down the law 
to the pews: at the present time it is more of consequence 
what the pews think than what the minister does, for 
the obvious reason that the pews can change their min- 
ister, and often do, whereas the minister cannot change 
the pews, or can do so only to a very limited extent. 
The preacher’s garment is cut according to the pattern 
of that of the hearers, for the most part. Thirty years 
ago, when I was writing on theological subjects, I came 
in for a very pretty share of abuse, such as it was the 
fashion of that day, at least in certain quarters, to be- 
stow upon those who were outside of the high-walled 
enclosures in which many persons, not naturally unami- 
able or exclusive, found themselves imprisoned. Since 
that time what changes have taken place! Who will 
believe that a well-behaved and reputable citizen could 
have been denounced as a ‘‘moral parricide,’’ because 
he attacked some of the doctrines in which he was sup- 
posed to have been brought up? A single thought 
should have prevented the masked theologian who 
abused his incognito from using such libellous language. 

Much, and in many families most, of the religious 
teaching of children is committed to the mother. The 
experience of William Cullen Bryant, which I have re- 
lated in his own words, is that of many New England 
children. Now, the sternest dogmas that ever came 
from a soul cramped or palsied by an obsolete creed 
become wonderfully softened in passing between the 
lips of a mother. The cruel doctrine at which all but 
case-hardened ‘‘professionals’’ shudder comes out, as 
she teaches and illustrates it, as unlike its original as 
the milk which a peasant mother gives her babe is un- 
like the coarse food which furnishes her nourishment. 
The virus of a cursing creed is rendered comparatively 
harmless by the time it reaches the young sinner in the 
nursery. Its effects fall as far short of what might have 
been expected from its virulence as the pearly vaccine 
vesicle falls short of the terrors of the confluent small- 
pox. Controversialists should therefore be careful (for 
their own sakes, for they hurt nobody so much as them- 
selves) how they use such terms as ‘‘parricide” as 
characterizing those who do not agree in all points with 
the fathers whom or whose memory they honor and 
venerate. They might with as much propriety call 
them matricides, if they did not agree with the milder 
teachings of their mothers. I can imagine Jonathan 
Edwards in the nursery with his three-year-old child 
upon his knee. The child looks up to his face and says 
to him:— 

‘‘Papa, nurse tells me that you say God hates me 
worse than he hates one of those horrid ugly snakes 
that crawl all round. Does God hate me so?” 

‘Alas! my child, it is but too true. So long as you 
are out of Christ you are as a viper; and worse than a 
viper, in his sight.” 

By and by, Mrs. Edwards, one of the loveliest of 
women and sweetest of mothers, comes into the nursery. 
The child is crying. 

‘‘What is the matter, my darling?” 

‘“Papa has been telling me that God hates me worse 
than a snake.” 

Poor, gentle, poetical, sensitive, spiritual, almost 
celestial, Mrs. Jonathan Edwards! On the one hand the 
terrible sentence, conceived, written down, given to the 
press, by the child’s father; on the other side the trusting 
child looking up at her, and all the mother pleading in her 
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heart against the frightful dogma of her revered husband. 
Do you suppose she left that poison to rankle in the ten- 
der soul of her darling? Would it have been moral 
parricide for a son of the great divine to have repudiated 
the doctrine which degraded his blameless infancy to 
the condition and below the condition of the reptile? 
Was it parricide in the second or third degree when his 
descendant struck out that venomous sentence from 
the page in which it stood as a monument to what depth 
Christian heathenism could sink under the teaching of 
the great master of logic and spiritual inhumanity? It 
_is too late to be angry about the abuse a well-meaning 
writer received thirty years ago. The whole atmosphere 
has changed since then. It is mere childishness to ex- 
pect men to believe as their fathers did; that is, if they 
have any minds of their own. The world is a whole 
generation older and wiser than when the father was of 
his son’s age.... 

The generally professed belief of the Protestant world 
as embodied in their published creeds is that the great 
mass of mankind are destined to an eternity of suffering. 


That this eternity is to be one of bodily pain—of ‘‘tor- . 


ment’’—is the literal teaching of Scripture, which has 
been literally interpreted by the theologians, the poets, 
and the artists of many long ages which followed the 
acceptance of the recorded legends of the Church as in- 
fallible. The doctrine has always been recognized, as 
it is now, as a very terrible one. It has found a support 
in the story of the fall of man, and the view taken of 
the relation of man to his Maker since that event. The 
hatred of God to mankind in virtue of their ‘‘first dis- 
obedience’’ and inherited depravity is at the bottom of 
it. The extent to which that idea was carried is well 
shown in the expressions I have borrowed from Jonathan 
Edwards. According to his teaching,—and he was a 
reasoner who knew what he was talking about, what 
was involved in the premises of the faith he accepted,— 
man inherits the curse of God as his principal birth- 
Pate) 5) ee 
How shall we characterize the doctrine of endless tort- 
ure as the destiny of most of those who have lived, and 
are living, on this planet? I prefer to let another writer 
speak of it. Mr. John Morley uses the following words: 
“The horrors of what is perhaps the most frightful idea 
that has ever corroded human character,—the idea of 
eternal punishment.’’ Sismondi, the great historian, 
heard a sermon on eternal punishment, and vowed never 
again to enter another church holding the same creed. 
Romanism he considered a religion of mercy and peace 
by the side of what the English call the Reformation,— 
_I mention these protests because I happen to find them 
among my notes, but it would be easy to accumulate 
examples of the same kind. When Cowper, at about 
the end of the last century, said satirically of the minister 
he was attacking,— 


“He never mentioned hell to ears polite,’’— 


he was giving unconscious evidence that the sense of the 
barbarism of the idea was finding its way into the pulpit. 
When Burns, in the midst of the sulphurous orthodoxy 
of Scotland, dared to say,— 

“The fear o’ hell’s a hangman’s whip 

4 To haud the wretch in order,’’— 
he was only appealing to the common sense and common 
humanity of his fellow-countrymen. 

All the reasoning in the world, all the proof-texts in 
old manuscripts, cannot reconcile this supposition of a 
world of sleepless and endless torment with the declara- 
tion that “‘God is love.’ 

Where did this ‘‘frightful idea’’ come from? We are 
surprised, as we grow older, to find that the legendary 
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hell of the Church is nothing more nor less than the Tar- 
tarus of the old heathen world. It has every mark of 
coming from the cruel heart of a barbarous despot. 
Some malignant and vindictive sheik, some brutal Me- 
zentius must have sat for many pictures of the Divinity. 
It was not enough to kill his captive enemy, after tort- 
uring him as much as ingenuity could contrive to do it. 
He escaped at last by death, but his conqueror could 
not give him up so easily, and so his vengeance followed 
him into the unseen and unknown world. How the 
doctrine got in among the legends of the Church we are 
no more bound to show than we are to account for the 
intercalation of the ‘‘three witnesses” text, or the false 
insertion, or false omission, whichever it may be, of the 
last twelve verses of the Gospel of St. Mark. We do not 
hang our grandmothers now, as our ancestors did theirs, 
on the strength of the positive command, ‘‘Thou shalt 
not suffer a witch to live.” ... 

After a doctrine like ‘‘the hangman’s whip”’ has served 
its purpose,—if it ever had any useful purpose,— 
after a doctrine like that of witchcraft has hanged old 
women enough, civilization contrives to get rid of it. 
When we say that civilization crowds out the old super- 
stitious legends, we recognize two chief causes. ‘The 
first is the naked individual protest; the voice of the 
inspiration which giveth man understanding. ‘This 
shows itself conspicuously in the modern poets. Burns, 
in Scotland, Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, in America, 
preached a new gospel to the successors of men like 
Thomas Boston and Jonathan Edwards.- In due season 
the growth of knowledge, chiefly under the form of that 
part of knowledge called science, so changes the views 
of the universe that many of its long-unchallenged 
legends become no more than nursery tales. The text- 
books of astronomy and geology work their way in be- 
tween the questions and answers of the time-honored 
catechisms. The doctrine of evolution, so far as it is 
accepted, changes the whole relation of man to the 
creative power. It substitutes infinite hope in the place 
of infinite despair for the vast majority of mankind. 
Instead of a shipwreck, from which a few cabin passengers 
and others are to be saved in the long-boat, it gives man- 
kind a vessel built to endure the tempests, and at last 
to reach a port where at the worst the passengers can 
find rest, and where they may hope for a home better 
than any which they ever had in their old country. It 
is all very well to say that men and women had their 
choice whether they would reach the safe harbor_or not. 

“Go to it grandam, child; 
Give grandam kingdom, and it grandam will 
Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig.” 


We know what the child will take. So which course 
we shall take depends very much on the way the choice 
is presented to us, and on what the chooser is by nature. 
What he is by nature is not determined by himself, but 
by his parentage. ‘“They know not what they do.” 
In one sense this is true of every human being. The 
agent does not know, never can know, what makes him 
that which he is. What we most want to ask of our 
Maker is an unfolding of the divine purpose in putting 
human beings into conditions in which such numbers of 
them would be sure to go wrong. We want an advocate 
of helpless humanity whose task it shall be, in the words 


of Milton, 


“To justify the ways of God to man.” 


We have heard Milton’s argument, but for the realiza- 
tion of his vision of the time 


“When Hell itself shall pass away, 
And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day, 


our suffering race must wait in patience, 
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American Unitarian Hssociation. 


The Department of Social and Public Service. 

By the courtesy of Prof. Francis G. Peabody, the new 
department of the American Unitarian Association, 
the Department of Social and Public Service, held a 
public meeting in Emerson Hall at Harvard University 
on Monday afternoon, November 23. The beautiful 
rooms of the Department of Social Ethics were thrown 
open and were filled by a large gathering of prominent 
men and women interested in social and philanthropic 
movements. At a few minutes after four o’clock the 
company found seats in the lecture room, where they 
were welcomed and the purpose of the meeting explained 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Prof. Peabody followed with an 
address, urging upon all who are interested in the com- 
mon welfare the importance of an accurate knowledge 
of conditions and the necessity of making haste slowly 


if they would not do more harm than good. Then he. 


described and explained the uses of the great Social 
Museum which ‘he has brought together in Emerson Hall. 
This is a wonderful and unique collection of books, 
photographs, maps, charts, and social data of every 
description, the most complete of its kind in the world. 
Prof. Peabody’s description of it awakened great in- 
terest. Mr. Forbes, the secretary of the Department 
of Social and Public Service, then explained how the 
department came to be established and told something 
of the varied work he is doing. 

Following the addresses, tea was served in the seminary 
room, and the guests had an opportunity of inspecting 
the collections. The following is an abstract of the 
addresses :— 


DR. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


It falls to me to have the pleasure of welcoming you 
here and thanking each one of you for your kindness 
and courtesy in coming here this afternoon to inaugurate 
a new movement which is not without its significance 
and interest. Indeed this meeting has in itself a some- 
what unusual character, for there are gathered here 
representatives of the churches, of the university, of the 
municipality, and of various philanthropic societies, 
coming together for conference and for the consideration 
of subjects in which all of us are vitally interested. 
The purpose of our meeting is primarily for better ac- 
quaintance, that the representatives of these different 
agencies may get into closer sympathy and co-operation. 
We all want, too, to get a little better acquainted with 
the unusual resources for our information and inspiration 
that are gathered in this building. The university 
has collected here a remarkable library and a unique 
museum. We owe this achievement to the skill and 
initiative of Dr. Peabody, backed by the wise beneficence 
of generous friends. We want you to know more about 
this plant and to know how to use the things that are 
here so freely set at our disposal. I am going to ask 
Dr. Peabody to tell us first a little of the purposes and 
the resources of the Social Museum. 


REV. FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 


It is a great pleasure to welcome you here, partly 
because of my personal interest in the Department of 
Social Service organized by the American Unitarian 
Association, and partly because I want the Department 
of Social Ethics in Harvard University to be of service 
to you. If your Department of Social Service is to be- 
come of permanent usefulness and efficiency, you must 
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add to enthusiasm and humanitarian sympathy much 
scrupulous and painstaking study. The modern social 
questions have become so complex and difficult that 
they call for a new training of the mind as well as a new 
emotion of the heart. The trouble with a great many 
well-intentioned people to-day is that they expect to 
accomplish by force of sentiment much which demands 
for its settlement the force of science, and expect to do 
with their hands and their hearts what cannot be done 
without their heads. A great part of the difficulty 
which besets the social movement to-day is, of course, 
due to indifference, to selfishness, and lack of heart; 
but a great part of the difficulty comes from precipitancy, 
from rash experimentation, from the attempt to find a 
panacea and a wholesale remedy~for a situation which 
in the nature of things takes time. I have heard it said 
of a young medical practitioner that, when he did not 
know quite what to do with a patient, he generally 
operated for appendicitis. Social surgery seems, in 
the same way, to many minds more attractive than the 
laborious study of social bacteriology and social psy- 
chology, the prevention of conditions which, if permitted 
to remain, make social surgery necessary. Mr. Huxley, 
I have heard, was hurrying to a meeting in Dublin and 
hastily jumped into a jaunting-car, saying to the driver, 
‘Drive as fast as you can.”’ Away went the jaunting- 
car over the stones until Mr. Huxley cried, ‘‘Where are 
you going?” and the driver replied, ‘‘I don’t know 
where I am going, but anyway I am driving fast.” 
That is a typical expression of much social work to-day. 
It does not know where it is going, but it is driving fast. 
On the other hand, you may see on a railway the im- 
perative command to the engineer, ‘‘Go slow round 
this curve.”’ That would be a good motto for social 
action to-day. There are dangerous curves on the 
track of social reform, and it is of extreme importance 
that the social engineer should drive the locomotive of 
modern life with prudence and skill. I was reading only 
yesterday in a German paper the description by a great 
teacher of what he called the scientific habit of mind, 
and he included in his definition not only scrupulous 
fidelity to truth and thoroughness, but the faculty of 
going slow. 

I commend to you, then, every opportunity which pro- 
vides a chance to learn from the broader experience of 
the world. Many mistakes in social reform work would 
never occur if one realized that these schemes had been 
tried and discarded over and over again. In short, if 
one could have set before him the total experience of 
the world, in its success and in its failures, he might be 
saved from much of the provincialism of social action. 
The Social Library of Harvard University is created to 
set before the students of the university, and other 
friends, this experience of the world in many forms of 
social enterprises or social service. Here the student of 
improved housing finds, in photographs, designs, dia- 
grams, and ground plans, the experience of housing not 
only in Boston, New York, and Chicago, but in Liverpool, 
in London, in Paris, in Milan, in Berlin, in Budapesth, 
and Japan, and he enters upon his own problem rein- 
forced by this observation. If a settlement worker 
wishes to know how the plans and methods of settle- 
ment work have succeeded or failed, the Social Museum 
provides a record by photographic reproductions and 
reports of about one hundred and fifty settlements in all 
countries, so that the student of this subject has set in 
his possession a fund of experience from which he can 
draw. 

Harvard University recognizes more and more its 
obligation to the public. It has been maintained for 
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centuries by exemption from taxation, a servant of the 
State, and its collections, libraries, museums, and halls 
are more and more set at the service of the common 
good. This last child of the university now desires to 
be of service to you. I hope that you will come here 
and make free use of this material, which is still incom- 
plete, for the collection is but three years old, but is 
already worthy of your attention. It is, so far as I 
know, among places of higher education, unique in 
character, and I feel a peculiar interest in commending 
this material to you because the money with which it 
has been collected happens to be the gift of an anony- 
mous friend, who is a devoted Unitarian. 

As you pass out, you come to the Seminary Room, 
where the ladies of your Department of Social Service 
and the ladies representing our Department of Social 
Ethics will ask you to-take a cup of tea. Next beyond 
is the Social Ethics Library, a collection of books devoted 
to the subjects of philanthropy, industry, and social 
reform. Beyond, in the two rooms at the end of the 
hall, is collected the material of the Social Museum. 
On the right-hand wall of the first room you enter; for 
example, is an interesting collection of social settlements, 
and further on a collection of statistical charts repre- 
senting the influence of the drink-habit on educational 
and intellectual work. - 

In the room on the other side of the hall there are 
other interesting collections. The extensive illustration 
of the German Insurance System provides a wholesome 
antidote to the movement so lightly undertaken in 
England, and likely to be copied in this country, of a 
non-contributory system of old-age pensions. The com- 
plete exhibit of the condition of wage-earners in the 
United States, and the cost of labor strikes, is a repro- 
duction of the Government Exhibit at the St. Louis 
Fair. To these and many other witnesses of socials 
progress I invite your attention, and I trust that you 
may often make use of these instruments of service. 


Dr. Eliot then said :— 


We are much indebted to Prof. Peabody for the cour- 
tesy of his invitation and for his judicious counsel. 
The Department of Social and Public Service of the 
American Unitarian Association is even younger than 
the Social Museum. It is only a month old. This is 
really its first meeting. It is in no hurry. It proposes 
no panacea for existing ills. It has a modest work 
to do. This department represents endeavor of the 
Unitarian churches to harness the dynamic of our 
Christian faith and the latent power that exists in our 
churches to the work of social amelioration and civic 
reform. Dr. Peabody has told us of the purposes and 
resources of the Social Museum. Mr. Forbes is going to 
tell us something of the purposes of his Department. 
He cannot tell us anything about the resources, for it 
has none: generous friends have provided for the expenses 
of the initial year, but it has no capital except the en- 
thusiasm and experience and devotion of its executive 
chief. 


REV. ELMER S. FORBES. 


Not many people as yet understand clearly what is 
to be expected of the Department of Social and Public 
Service. Two questions have been asked many times 
in the last six weeks. ‘‘How did this new Department 
come to be established?” and ‘‘What is it for?” I can 
answer the first question by saying that it is an expres- 
sion of the rising and strengthening interest in our 
churches and throughout the country in social better- 
ment and civic reform. It is essentially a religious 
movement because it is striving to bring in the reign of 
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justice and righteousness and peace, which are the 
foundation principles of the kingdom of God. Re- 
ligion as at interior experience is personal; but, when it 
begins to exert its power and force on the world, it must 
express itself in terms of love and service. 

A church justifies its own existence according as it 
meets the requirement that it shall go out to the com- 
munity in these ways. If it is satisfied merely to main- 
tain itself as a society for worship, it is not fulfilling its 
mission. It is the suspicion that churches are organized 
simply for self-culture that has brought upon them the 
meastire of criticism that we have heard and read. The 
churches are now waking up to the fact that they must 
be more than this; they are realizing that they have a 
great duty to perform, and it is to assist them in better 
doing their duty, in better fulfilling their mission, that 
this department has been called into existence. It is 
to be the agent of the churches to which they can turn 
for any assistance they may require in their social activ- 
ities. 

Now what is the department doing? It does not at 
present, perhaps never will, seek to organize or establish 
any great new enterprises; but it does seek to be the 
connecting link between the churches, which are the 
power-houses of spiritual energy and the philanthropies 
which can utilize and direct this energy. If a church 
wishes to engage in some kind of service, the depart- 
ment will suggest how and where it can work. If a 
social settlement or an institution asks for assistance or 
personal service, this department will do its best to 
satisfy its needs and meet its demands. For the present 
we are simply trying to do the work that is nearest and 
give sympathy and help to those who seek our advice 
for aid. 

We have had a short existence of six or seven weeks, 
but the ways in which the department has already been 
called upon are surprising and unexpected. Here comes 
a letter from a small hill town, saying: ‘‘We are stag- 
nant here, we want to be stirred up, we think we would 
like a Village Improvement Society. Can’t you come 
up and tell us of something we can do?” This request 
comes from a Roman Catholic, and the department is 
most happy to respond with the suggestions which come 
out of a personal visit, observation, and conference. 

Some one writes: ‘‘We want to study social problems, 
Can you recommend a course of lessons?’ We send to 
him-a course covering exactly what is wanted. Then 
from the West another writes: ‘‘We are a small town of 
three hundred people. Our boys are standing around 
the corners and drifting into saloons. What can we do 
to meet this situation?’ The department tells them 
how to start a boys’ club. A men’s club asks for a 
paper on the principles and methods of charity organ- 
ization; a minister writes to say that he is much interested 
in social problems, and would like the titles of some of 
the new and most useful books dealing with these sub- 
jects; an Alliance wants to know how it can best promote 
the social efliciency of its church; a young people’s so- 
ciety thinks it is time for it to do more than hold a ser- 
vice on Sunday evening, and asks for practical sugges- 


‘tions for work; and the department is able to satisfy 


all these calls upon it. 

Our initial inquiry is an effort to find out what the 
churches are now doing. The department has sent a 
letter to every settled Unitarian minister, asking for 
information about the social. activities of his church, 
Answers to this letter are being received, and by and by 
the information they contain will be embodied in a 
report. A sufficient number of replies have come in 
to show that many of our churches are nobly meeting 
their responsibilities. Some are carrying on large works 
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of their own, and many, through their members, are 
closely connected with social and philanthropic organ- 
izations of every kind. 

Little by little, we believe we shall grow to fill a large 
place, and we hope that, if any of you here are interested 
in matters touching social”welfare, and wish for assist- 
ance or information, you will turn to us. Let us be 
the link, for instance, between you, your church, your 
Civic League, your Boys’ Club, and this Social Museum. 
Ask what you will, and, if it is possible to answer the 
question, it shall be done. Our ideal will be satisfied 
when every church and every individual is doing some 
practical work for the world and our aim is to help you 
in satisfying this great ideal. We shall do our best 
when you are doing your best, because the more ways in 
which you, as representatives of the public, are interested 
in social welfare, the more shall we be called upon to 
help you. We trust the day will come when the work 
of our office will demand not simply a secretary, but a 
staff which may be constantly occupied in furthering 
the work which you wish to do. 


Dr. Eliot then closed the meeting :— 


I am sure it is good for us to discover these possibilities 
of closer co-operation and larger efficiency, and to know 
what the facilities and resources are at our disposal. I 
think it must be evident to all of us here that we are at 
the beginning of what may result in a large and benefi- 
cent movement,—a work that is going to grow, and 
which is likely, therefore, to call upon the friends of 
social welfare for increasing interest and support. I 
commend this enterprise to your good will. 


Spiritual Life. 


The two powers which in my opinion constitute a wise 
man are those of bearing and forbearing.—Epucteius. 


wt 


In peace, patriotism really consists only in this: that 
every one sweeps before his own door, minds his own 
business, also learns his own lesson, that it may be well 
with him in his own house.—Goethe. 


oa 


God discovers the martyr and confessor without the 
trial of flames and tortures, and will hereafter entitle 
many to the reward of actions which they had never 
the opportunity of performing.—A ddison. 


ad 


To reason against the necessity of continual personal 
approach to God on the grounds that God needs no urging 
and is forever acting for us, is simply to obliterate our 
souls, that one part of us which only a knowledge of God 
can fill.—John Hamilton Thom. 


ed 


Nature imitates herself. A grain thrown into good 
ground brings forth fruit: a principle thrown into a 
good mind brings forth fruit. Everything is created 
and conducted by the same Master,—the root, the 
branch, the fruits,—the principles, the consequences.— 
Pascal. 

a 


Nothing quickens the perceptions like genuine love. 
From the humblest professional attachment to the most 
chivalric devotion, what keenness of observation is born 
under the influence of that feeling which drives away 
the obscuring clouds of selfishness as the sun consumes 
the vapor of the morning.—Tuckerman. 
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A supreme love, ajmotive that gives a sublime rhythm 
to a woman’s life and exalts habit into partnership with 
the soul’s highest needs, is not to be had where and how 
she wills: to know that high initiation she must often 
tread where it is hard to tread, and feel the chill air, 
and watch through darkness.—George Eliot. 


st 


What a blessed and glorious thing human existence 
would be if we fully realized that the infinitely wise and 
infinitely powerful God loves each one of us with an in- 
tensity infinitely beyond what the most fervid human 
spirit ever felt toward another, and with a concentration 
as if he had none else to think of! And his love has 
brought us into being, just that_we might be taught to 
enter into full sympathy with him, receiving his— 
giving our own—thus entering into the joy of our Lord. 
Thomas Erskine. 


Che Pulpit. 


A Defence of Christianity. 


BY REV. JOHN HOWLAND LOTHROP. 


He shall glorify me; for he shall take of mine, and shall declare 
it unto you.—JOHN, Xvi. 14. 


If you read the account of Paul’s appearance before 
Agrippa in the Revised Version of the book of Acts, you 
will find a changed rendering of an oft-quoted verse. 
The verse as it is known from the older translation makes 
Agrippa say to Paul, ‘‘Almost thou persuadest me to be 
a Christian.’”” The newer rendering has it, ‘‘With but 
little persuasion thou wouldst fain make me a Christian,” 
as if Agrippa were rebuking Paul for expecting that a 
single argument could be enough to convert him to the 
new faith. We can all appreciate Agrippa’s position, 
and we cannot fail to admire the firmness that will not 
allow him to be easily swayed. In fact, as we read the 
accounts of Paul’s missionary journeys, we cannot but 
wonder what sort of Christians those were who, after 
Paul had been with them but a day or two, professed 
belief and allowed themselves to be baptized. 

It is my purpose this morning to suggest a defence 
of Christianity and it would seem that I were in the 
position of Paul before Agrippa should I expect that any 
of you who do not feel Christianity defensible would be 
converted by a single discourse. My expectations, 
however, run only so far as that I may suggest some 
thoughts for further consideration on your part and 
strengthen the faith of those of you who are already 
established. 

Last Sunday morning we considered together how 
every good man must, by the very fact of his being 
good, be also religious. We tried to discover what 
obedience to a moral law implied, and how the good man, 
in heeding the voice of conscience is brought face to 
face with an infinite element in every-day experience 
which is identical with the object of religious worship. 
But, granting that the moral man is essentially a re- 
ligious man, what claims may the particular form of 
religion that rules our Western world have upon him? 
Is there good reason why he should join his religiousness 
to that historic stream of religion called Christianity? 
If there is, then the Christianity of the future promises 
to be a more powerful influence in our civilization than 
it has ever been; for it will gather to itself religious men 
who have been denied fellowship with its older forms 
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If there is not, then the Christian form of religion may 
die out, leaving religion wndefined among us, 

To consider our question fairly we must take into 
account the changes which have come over Christianity. 
It is not just to draw any lines about a faith on the 
grounds of what has been associated with its name. 
We must take a name for the religious position which 
it indicates to-day, and no religion has changed more 
from age to age than jthe Christian. Now the all- 
important change which has come over Christianity 
in our own day is that it has ceased to be a system of 
dogma. By common consent, with the exception of 
an occasional philosopher like McTaggart, dogmas 
have been relegated to the realm of the unimportant. 
In every sect religious men and women object to doc- 
trinal sermons. ‘‘They do us no good,”’ they say, ‘‘and 
we cannot see the use of them.” ‘‘We are Christians 
because of the end that Christianity works to realize. 
It is its purpose that elicits our loyalty.” Present-day 
Christianity, then, may claim the allegiance of all re- 
ligious men if the purpose which it embodies coincides 
with the purposes for which all moral men work. 

But, before we examine the purpose of Christianity, 
there are several other considerations that have their 
bearing upon our general theme. I have said that ‘‘No 
religion has changed more from age to age than the 
Christian.” In this fact there is an indication of an 
elasticity that at once commends it to us. If Chris- 
tianity has so changed in the past, is there not the prom- 
ise in it that it can change in days to come to fit the 
needs of the time? We all know that the present pope 
has done his best to kill that germ of life which has 
enabled Christianity to adapt itself to new environ- 
ments for this process: what has gone on less conspic- 
uously in other times has become violent in an age that 
has been violently made new. But the protest of the 
pope does little except stir pity in the heart of the true 
historian, for he who is freely conversant with the past 
knows that the flood which has been broadening down 
the ages will ultimately flow around and over him be- 
cause of the push that is behind it. One of the earliest 
theologians represents Jesus as saying, ‘‘I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now,”’ 
as if he felt the need of leaving an opening for future 
larger revelations. And to show that the earliest fol- 
lowers of the way held the idea of an expanding faith 
we have the further statement that ‘‘When he, the 
Spirit of truth, is come, he shall guide you unto all 
truth.” With what ardor did the apostle Paul preach 
that ‘‘freedom” is the chiefest of Christian blessings! 

In its nature from the beginning, then, was the prin- 
ciple of development, growth, and change. And there is 
no witness to this more striking than the spread of 
Christianity in the world of Greek culture. Born on Jew- 
ish ‘soil, of a Jewish personality, and with Jewish lore 
for its background, this thoroughly Jewish faith was able 
to do what its parent faith had not been able to do; 
namely, accommodate itself to Greek thought, Greek 
customs, and Greek culture. In Christianity is the pos- 
sibility of always becoming modern, and no matter how 
far advanced your religious ideas may be it has the free- 
dom that will enable it to cover them. This is the first 
ground upon which it may have the right to claim the 
allegiance of twentieth-century men. 

But of more importance than the elasticity of Chris- 
tianity is its essential ethicalness. Jesus stands alone 
among the founders of modern religions in that he did 
not base his teaching upon a peculiar metaphysic. Pos- 
sibly Mohammed should be excepted. To bea follower of 
Buddha or Krishna one must accept a whole philosophy 
of how the world came to be and what its“essence is. 
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Not so of Jesus! It is true that Christian Science could 
try to tie Christianity up to one philosophy alone, but 
that this union with a philosophy, so different from any 
with which it has been united heretofore, can be made, 
is but a proof of what I am saying,—that it has none of 
its own. Jesus, from whom our Christianity starts, 
followed the method of the prophets before him and 
made ‘‘righteousness”’ the basis of his religious teaching. 
“Love your neighbor as yourself,’ and so fulfil your 
religious duty. Be the good Samaritan. ‘‘Not he 
who saith unto me, Lord, Lord, but he that doeth my 
will.” And, if I were to go and to give you all the illus- 
trations that might be found, I would quote to you nearly 
every word from Jesus that we know to be authentic. 
That philosophizing author of the Gospel of John rightly 
summed up the Christian methods when he said, ‘‘He 
that doeth the will shall know.” Now, in basing re- 
ligion upon ethical conduct and not upon any meta- 
physics, Jesus gave to Christianity the true secret of its 
adaptability to all times. Systems of thought rise and 
fall, but the religion of the Golden Rule can know no 
decline. All philosophies, no matter how divergent, 
sanction the compulsions of duty, and what is more than 
the sanction of philosophies is the sanction which ex- 
perience itself gives. 

The question that we are considering is whether 
Christianity can claim the allegiance of the man who is 
religious because he is moral. And, when we find that 
Christianity as a separate and distinct religion arose on 
the very principle that ethics is the essence of religion, 
must we not confess that the religion of the good man is 
exactly Christianity? In the presence of so much that 
passes for religion the man who feels that ‘‘to do justly 
and to love mercy” is what the Lord requires of him 
owes a duty (one of those divine duties that make him 
religious) to that form of religion of which this is the very 
keystone. 

Even, then, Christianity, which by nature is elastic, 
and which was in its inception of the essence of that 
which the modern man sees to be religion, there is a 
further consideration that tends to justify its claims 
upon us. It is the religion native to us. The wise man 
knows that where there is an instrument weighted with 
the accumulated traditions of the past (even though 
some of these be evil) that can be used to accomplish 
his purposes, economy advises that he use it, rather 
than that he strike out alone for himself. How in- 
effective, often, is the Mugwumpian individualism that 
avoids all accommodation to exisitng organizations! Do 
not misunderstand me! I am not saying that there are 
not times when the salvation of the world depends upon 
the strength of the man who dares to stand alone. But 
this spirit of daring is apt to suffer as many aberrations 
as any spirit, and to become nothing more nor less than 
a destructive madness. To accomplish this end, even 
a leader must follow a path along which the people shall 
be able to come, and to persuade the people to come 
after him he must speak in terms that they shall under- 
stand. Because of the past of Christianity all Western 
peoples think their religious thoughts according to a 
common symbolism, associate their highest human 
ideals about one personality, and seek to find their best 
aspirations expressed in one literature. When they are 
moved to worship the greatest good they can conceive, 
one institution provides them with the fitting houses 
of such worship; and, when they are in need of exhorta- 
tion to do the good they fail in, one tradition sends forth 
preachers to the temple. Even he who would avoid 
all these outward impacts of Christianity upon him, 
and in the quiet of his study commune with books alone, 
finds the lives he meets there infused with the Chris- 
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tian spirit, and their words in prose and poetry cutting 
across the stream of Christian thought everywhere. 
The accident of birth has surrounded us by Christianity 
as by a mighty sea, and we must meet it on all sides, 
whether we will or no. For aman born in the Occident 
it is bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh, the religion 
that he inhales into his system without effort. Add 
this great fact to the fact that Christianity has in it the 
possibility of being adapted to the religious needs of 
any age, and there can be no doubt that it is the one 
form of religion that can best serve us. All the tools 
that any form of religion needs are at hand. It gathers 
the people together to hear you, it furnishes them with 
a mental furnishing that can be taken as understood 
between you, and all that you may say is illustrated 
and born witness to in its lore. Yea, verily it is true 
of the religious man who shall use Christianity as his 
means. ‘‘He shall glorify me, for he shall take of mine, 
and shall declare it unto you.’”’ And now, beside the 
ethical foundation and the elastic character of the form 
of religion that lies at our hand, let us ask if the end 
for which it works is one that can take to itself the ends 
of modern religiously moral men. The conclusion is 
a foregone one, for with similar foundations similar aims 
are inevitable. Down through Christian centuries has 
come one Christian cry, ‘“The kingdom of God!” If 
we are severe, we may judge by conduct and say, ‘‘No; 
this cry has scarcely been uttered from the day of Jesus 
to our own. And, wherever it has, it has meant some 
abhorrent fanatical thing such as disturbed the elev- 
enth century and made men prepare for judgment.”’ 
Was not the kingdom of God but a childish superstition 
that persuaded Jesus’ immediate followers that a world 
catastrophe was at hand, and that has ever since given 
rise to interpreters of the books of Daniel and Revela- 
tion who count the ages and attempt to alarm us?” 
In spite of all such aspects of the great Christian end, 
ever and anon through men’s beclouded minds has come 
the vision of the kingdom as Jesus saw it—a kingdom 
which, however and whenever it might come, is yet 
essentially the reign of unselfishness. The kingdom of 
brotherly love—that is what we would make it out to be 
if we were to sit at Jesus’ feet and ask him whether or 
not we are to be deemed worthy of a share in it. It is 
called the kingdom of God because Christianity makes a 
stupendous claim for it; namely, that (to use a recent 
writer’s words) ‘‘It is supported and promoted by God.”’ 
A kingdom of unselfishness where human sympathy and 
service reign, that is the end of Christianity, and the 
Christian belief about it is that it is God’s own end, too. 

I need not take you through the parables and other 
sayings of Jesus to prove that this statement does not 
vary from any the Christian prophet might have made 
of it. The various forms in which the essence of this 
end has expressed itself are again but witness to the 
elastic character of the religion and promise of the pos- 
sibility of its expressing our modern aims. 

Now what is the end of any man who is religious be- 
cause he obeys the commands of morality? ‘The moral 
law holds only as there is a society in which there can be 
relations, and we hear the whisperings of duty because 
our relations with our fellows imply obligations. To be 
good means to surrender self when the self would come 
into conflict with an obligation, and to give the self 
freely in order to fulfill the obligations. In other words, 
to be good means to be wnselfish and to further the 
cause of unselfishness among men. Service and sym- 
pathy, as the necessary ground of service, are the watch- 
words of the devotee of the religion of goodness; and a 
proper enthusiasm for goodness stirs a man to hasten 
the day when all men shall own a like devotion. There 
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is no one so blind to-day that he can think of himself 
as possessing any virtue apart from social service, and 
there was never a time when so many men showed them- 
selves good by their desire to be socially serviceable.” 
All efforts to ameliorate the condition of the poor, all 
attempts to adjust economic affairs by legislation, all 
enthusiasm for social reforms, in spite of the element of 
selfishness that may lurk in them, are manifest evidences 
of the common will among good men to bring about the 
day of universal unselfishness. In one way or another 
every good man is fighting for this common end. What 
then can we say but that the ends of all moral men are 
identical with the end of Christianity? that ‘‘the 
kingdom of God”’ is the ideal of any who are religious, 
and that they are all properly Christan? Ido not here 
mean to lay stress upon the name, for the Jews to whom 
the same ideal belongs have no need of conversion. But 
I would show that that which is Christian is common 
to religious men, and that no difference longer divides 
Jew from Christian or churched from unchurched. 

But there is still the further consideration of the 
Christian belief that its end is the end of God! 

Is there a man who is moral who does not believe 
that his morality is according to the grain of things? 
It is hardly possible, for our weakness is all too evident 
to us, and none of us would have the courage to stand 
up in the face of a universe that was doomed to ship- 
wreck. It is ‘“The faith that life on earth is being 
shaped to glorious ends; that order, justice, love, mean 
man’s completeness, mean -effect as sure as roundness 
in the dewdrop,—that great faith,” that steadies us in 
the dizzy whirl of life, enabling to keep a balanced 
mind and a true and steadfast course. Last Sunday 
we saw how necessarily infinite the moral law is, and it 
was in the light of that that we proclaimed all devotees 
of it religious. The same insight establishes the truth of 
the Christian belief that its end is God’s end, that ‘‘the 
kingdom of brotherly love” is ‘‘the kingdom of God.” 
We fight for justice because there is a demand for it 
within us so clear that we know it is divine. No one 
could persuade us that injustice is the rule for which 
we were intended. We shudder at war because in mo- 
ments of calm consideration we know that peace must 
be the only right relation of men. We strive to banish 
hate because the inestimable value of love assures us that 
love is the richest extraction of life. Yes, unselfishness 
must be the end of the will of things, and the kingdom is 
grounded in the eternal. The Christian end and the 
Christian belief about that end are the property of every 
good man, even of those who do not know it; and who- 
ever, following in the footsteps of Jesus, makes ethical 
action the basis of religion is a herald of the kingdom 
like as he. 

Two impulses govern us,—the impulse to respect all 
the past and the impulse to break away from it and be 
original. We grow by the struggles of these two within 
us. But, whenever the two are divorced, disaster fol- 
lows and death. He who lives only in the respect of 
the past becomes a lifeless machine that repeats, but adds 
nothing to the sum of human progress. He who iso- 
lates himself from the past cuts the ground from under 
his feet and has nothing whereon to stand. He becomes 
erratic, possessed by whims, the victim of fads; for he 
has no norm by which to test his life and his truth and 
know that they will bear the blows of experience. In 
religion more than in most anything else it is necessary to 
keep due balance between the two, for religion is the guide 
to all our action and our life’s welfare hangs thereon. 

_ May we not, then, rejoice that to us is given a faith 
rich in its age-long experience and yet ample enough to 
give full play to all the developments of our twentieth 
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century? When we are struggling for the good and true 
we see, may we not find cheer in the sense of fellow- 
ship that comes from knowing that we are not separated 
from the line of noble lives that bless our Christian heri- 
tage? Jesus alone on the mountain yet saw Moses and 
Elias by his side, and we alone in the centre of the whirl- 
pool of modern complex life may grasp the hand of the 
Master; for he, in accordance with a religion of ethical 
action, gave his life to the cause of God’s kingdom, and 
we in obedience to the voice of duty give ourselves to 
human service. 

May you embrace with deeper enthusiasm the words 
which Jesus says to any good man, ‘‘He shall glorify me; 
for he shall take of mine, and shall declare it unto you.” 

BERKELEY, CAL. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A Perfect Sunday-school. 


When I was younger than I am now, I preached a 
sermon which was printed. It had the somewhat am- 
bitious title of a Perfect Sunday-school. Fifty years 
later, be the same more or less, I am glad to know that 
I then knew what a perfect Sunday-school was. But 
the world has advanced in that time and I do not know 
now. Still, the experience of a half-century has taught 
me some things which I did not know in 1859 and which 
T like to put on paper. ; 

I have been reading with great pleasure and profit 
Mr. Horton’s account of the Sunday School Convention 
in New York and the Register’s careful detail of the 
proceedings. It *seems to me that such conventions 
are of great use, when, as in this case, the people who 
speak know what they are going to say and want to say. 
On the other hand, conventions where the managers 
“run for luck,” and call up speakers to occupy the time, 
are not accompanied by equal profit. 

It is a good thing when the conductors of a Sunday- 
school themselves recognize the dignity and importance 
of what is possible. Do not be apologetic. Do not 
say, Here the institution is.and we must make the best 
of it. I can remember the day when I got great light 
by reflecting that, if I met at any other party in Boston 
five of our Sunday-school teachers, I should consider 
that party saved for me,—I should be glad I had come, 
and I should be sorry to go away. And I made an ad- 
dress to our teachers in which I said,—This Teachers’ 
Meeting of ours ought to be the pleasantest party of 
the winter. I said, to begin with, all social order in 
all civilized communities involves eating and drinking 
together. And, whenever we meet in these church 
parlors, we will have something to eat and drink. What- 
ever else the Sunday-school does, we will get acquainted 
with each other. And I never ceased to exult in the 
close friendships which grew-up in that company of 
teachers. Lsnana 

At this distance of time I do not dislike to speak of 
individuals. We had first-rate men and women who 
respected themselves, respected their duty, and respected 
their classes. There was a little company of us who 
were born in the same year. The men were Henry P. 
Kidder, the great banker, John Sweetser, and Charles G. 
Wood,—men in the active business of Boston, sometimes 
in the government of the town, and everywhere respected. 
They are not living. But the boys and girls in the par- 
ish liked to be with such people. If Mr. Wood had a 
class on the methods and duties of business life, or if 
John Sweetser had a Bible class, for which he prepared 
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himself by careful study, you didn’t have to coax the 
big boys to come. Our friend Mr. William Reed carried 
on for several years a course of careful study on Chris- 
tian history. I wish he would print the notes he used 
for the help of people in the same affair to-day. There 
was no trouble in recruiting for his large class. 

Now, I think you make a mistake if you confine the 
work of your school to matters technically ecclesiastical. 
If the nineteenth century has taught anything, it has 
taught the Immanent Presence of God,—God in the 
lichen, God in the apple blossom, God in the pine cone, 
as well as God on Mount Sinai or God in Arcturus or 
Orion. The Sunday-school has a right to recognize 
this: especially has a Unitarian Sunday-school the duty 
of making children understand that God is really our 
Father. When the distinguished naturalist, Mr. William 
T. Brigham, now at the head of the Bernice Museum 
in Honolulu, had a class in our Sunday-school on geol- 
ogy and mineralogy and the kindred sciences, there 
was never any trouble in finding pupils for it. When a 
distinguished author, whom I must not name, had a 
class in which they found out how girls become women,— 
I do not know what she called it,—the girls found out 
fast enough that it was worth their while to attend it. 
When Prof. Grabau held his classes which we called 
“classes on how God made Massachusetts,” the only 
difficulty was to find room for the attendants. The 
truth is that the whole range of modern science is open 
to the Sunday-school,—botany, mineralogy, geology, 
astronomy, chemistry,—whatever shows how God loves 
his world are quite within the Sunday curriculum. 

Form a class whose business it is to get acquainted 
with the place in which they live, and with what there is 
in its industries, in its commerce, in its history, which 
brings men nearer to the God who is always close to 
them. We used to say in our Tolstoy Club, ““This club 
exists that we may find out how other people live.” 
Did you ever come up the harbor in an emigrant ship? 
Were you ever at the worship of a synagogue? Did 
you ever see a morning newspaper put to press? Do 
you know what a stereotype plate is, and how it is made? 
Do you know where the bluefish came from which 
you had for dinner Friday,—how it was caught, how it 
was brought to market, and how it was sold? Do 
you know what the Children’s Mission is for which you 
put your pennies in the box? Do you know where the 
light comes from which lights the streets and how it is 
made? Here are so many gifts which the Present God 
who is your Father has made to you boys and girls. Do 
you think it is quite decent that you should know noth- 
ing about them? ..The arithmetic book at school has a ques- 
tion which says, if five pecks of wheat cost so much and a 
barrel of flour requires so many bushels of wheat, how 
much money will buy the wheat for a barrel of flour? 
When you do that sum, do you boys think it decent that 
you should not know wheat from barley or oats when 
you see them? Or, speaking rather more widely, if you 
boys are children of God, ought you not know how 
you can go to work with God? ; 

If you can give the idea that your Sunday-school is 
really an agency for teaching young people how to live 
in God’s world and how to work with him for the coming 
of his kingdom, you need not be afraid but it will be 
popular and largely attended by the young people. 

What people call the kindergarten in Sunday-school, 
if it be conducted by a woman of genius, cannot be too 
highly commended. Mrs. Hurd used to have a kinder- 
garten in Tuckerman Hall in the Parker Memorial which 
was an object-lesson for all the teachers. And in our 
own church, we have seen like results. 

Epwarp E. HALE 
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PARK STREET PAPERS. By Bliss Perry. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—When these papers appeared in the 
Atlantic Monthly, we said of some of them,— 
notably those on Longfellow and Whittier,— 
here is quite the best word on our early 
New England poets. Though in several in- 
stances written for centenary observances, 
there is nothing casual about them: they 
are well-considered essays, calculated to 
correct certain unfortunate impressions 
which may have been floating about within 
the last thirty years. For, as was shown 
by Mr, Henry Sedgwick in his keen and in- 
cisive treatment of Emerson Sixty Years 
After, and by Mr\ George Woodberry in his 
slightly revolutionary volume on the same 
subject, the fact is, it is well that our crit- 
ical judgments should occasionally be over- 
hauled and, perhaps, readjusted. It is 
eminently well when this adjustment is 
done for us by a critic so acute, so sound, 
and so sane, as Mr. Perry. For instance, 
what better could be said of Longfellow 
than this: ‘To open Dante is like passing 
within the solemn portal of a cathedral; 
to read Longfellow is like entering the 
Craigie House, The fine dignity of the 
vanished eighteenth century is here, All 
around there is quiet beauty, with lilies and 
elms and green lawns sweet with children’s 
voices. Within the old mansion wait hos- 
pitality and gracious courtesy and the 
savor of worn books and the sanctities of 
long, intimate converse with all lovely and 
honorable things.” Or this, in answer to 
what we think is an erroneous view of those 
who declare that they have outgrown Long- 
fellow as merely a poet of the commonplace: 
“No doubt the most masterful poets have 
certain qualities which we do not find in 
Longfellow, But sometimes, it is to be 
feared, a loss of enjoyment in Longfellow 
is the symbol of a lessening love for what 
is simple, graceful, and refined.” Whit- 
tier’s limitations are thus accurately 
marked: ‘‘ Whittier was limited, too, in his 
physical capacity to perceive beauty, and 
in his artistic power to interpret it, Color- 
blind and tune-deaf as he was, knowing no 
full and rich life of the body, his poetry is 
deficient in sensuous charm, Its passion is 
a moral passion only.” But here, though 
his lines are too often careless and possess 
little art, the fire flames out, As the old 
senior warden openly confessed that Tenny- 
son’s poetry had for him too many involu- 
tions and convolutions, that he far better 
liked Byron, ‘‘where the old man [Marino 
Faliero], stands up and gives ’em hell,’’ so 
says Mr. Perry, “‘ Whittier shared with Byron 
the faculty of forging at white heat such 
stanzas as were instantly accepted as poetry.” 
The paper on Hawthorne makes a happy com- 
parison between Hamlet and the mysterious 
romances. Our critic does not feel that Haw- 
thorne’s constant dealing with the problem 
of sin is specially the result of his Puritan 
nature, ‘“‘He was drawn to moral problems 
by the natural gravitation of his own mind, 
just as Newman was inevitably attracted to 
theology or Darwin to science.” The paper 
on Aldrich confirms the impression of that 
most delightful and most fastidious of our 
poets—who has certainly of them all left 
the most “flawless forms”—which we have 
received from Mr, Ferris Greenslet’s re- 
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cent Life, Ther ‘ist also an interesting 
essay on Francis H Underwood, “‘the 
editor of the Atlantic], who was never the 
Editor.” In conclusion, our only word 
which lacks hearty praise is for the ‘‘ Atlantic 
Prologues,’’ which we carinot help thinking, 
with all their pleasantness, lack something— 
shall wesay, of dignity ?—for the place they 
occupy. 


THuRSDAY MorNINGS AT THE City TEM- 
PLE. By Rev. R.'J. Campbell, M.A. New- 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
net.—After reading Mr. Campbell’s New 
Theology—which perhaps is not so very 
new or strange, at least to Unitarians— 
and these Thursday morning addresses, 
one feels that there is a large measure of 
health and life in the man’s teachings. In 
this volume, certainly, the speech is plain, 
vigorous, full of freshness, and a breeziness 
that blows away much of the old theological 
haze and mist. Once in a while, particu- 
larly in The New Theology, we notice a little 
fumbling, and would like a rather clearer 
definition of the old doctrines. But, in 
the main, these addresses are just plain talks 
about man’s life and his relation to God. 
Take this concerning the Trinity: “We 
have, I hope, forever outgrown the state of 
of mind which led medizval monks to repre- 
sent the Trinity as three men standing in 
one pair of boots.” Yet it is surely true,— 
and as Ingersoll said wittily, ““An honest 
God’s the noblest work of man,’’—that a 
human being’s God must inevitably be an- 
thropomorphic: “Man builds his God from 
what he knows of himself, only he tries to 
make him bigger.” Here, evidently colored 
by his socialistic theories, is Mr. Campbell’s 
idea of sin: ‘“‘The sinfulness of sin arises 
from the fact that it is an attempt to separate 
between one man’s good and another’s: 
there is no sin which is not this.’ Sin then 
is selfishness. If we loved enough, we should 
not sin; for if, as Jonathan Edwards said, 
“holiness is loving everything according to 
its worth,” then, of course, if we loved God, 
most, and with all our hearts, as the old 
saint declared, we could “love God, and do 
as we please,’ because we should not please 
to do evil. But sin, with Mr. Campbell— 
indeed many wise men are beginning to say 
something like this—is not an evil entity. 
“Tt is the same divine force which, rightly 
directed, produces the greatest and worthiest 
human achievements. ‘There is no tendency 
of human nature which is radically and es- 
sentially bad; as a tendency it is neither 
good or bad, it is only an urge. Whether it 
shall be good or bad depends upon the di- 
rections we give to it.” ‘This may possibly 
be a dangerous doctrine, but it certainly 
contains much of philosophical truth. Even 
about the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus this 
sturdy speaker declares that, though people 
tacitly, if not openly, admit that an eternal 
hell is unthinkable, they do not seem to 
see that as soon as they have said this the 
whole fabric of the doctrine of redemption 
collapses. They take refuge in statements 
about the mystery of the cross, without ever 
attempting to give a clear idea of what they 
mean. It is this kind of hazy and incon- 
sistent presentation of Christian truth which 
is the curse upon modern Christian activ- 
ity, and we ought never to rest until we 
have put an end to it.” Unquestionably 
such a man as this is to be reckoned with, 
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Though his theology may not seem wholly 
“new,” and though the speaker occasion- 
ally falls into the very trap against which 
he warns us,—that certain uncertainty 
which lies in the way of a man whose meta- 
physic is not quite equal to his soul and 
earnestness,—yet the earnestness and zeal 
are undoubted. And, when a brave man lifts 
up his voice in the City Temple or King’s 
Chapel, or St. Paul’s Church, and speaks the 
conviction of his soul,—why, once more, 
we suppose the old miracle is wrought, and 
men’s hearts burn as they listen, and— 
most wonderful of all!—even the common 
people hear him gladly. 


WHat wE~ Know asour JrEsus. By 
Charles F, Dole, D.D. Chicago: Open Court 
Company. pp. 89.—An honest, fearless, 
open-minded student, impanelling all his 
faculties for the examination of evidence 
and argument, here renders a deliberate 
verdict, Putting aside the Fourth Gospel 
as unauthentic and unhistorical, and finding 
the three Synoptics unreliable both as nar- 
ratives and as reports of the sayings of 
Jesus, Dr. Dole is driven perforce to con- 
clude that very little can be known about 
the real man. Yet these artless fragments 
give him the impression of an extraordinary 
and very noble personality,—of one who 
towered above his time, though sharing 
some of its errors along with the moral 
limitations of humanity. The author does 
not find entire consistency in what the 
Synoptic writers have to tell; he does not 
find that Jesus made any large original con- 
tribution to the world’s stock of spiritual 
wisdom; he suspects there was self-delusion 
about the Messiahship, and an element of 
morbidness in some profound spiritual expe- 
riences, with now and then an over-heated 
zeal, as in the denunciatory phrases and in 
the violent expulsion of the dealers in sacri- 
ficial animals. Yet amid all limitations, 
and out of the mists of ambiguity and cre- 
dulity, there emerges the ‘“‘grand and im- 
pressive figure” of a great spiritual genius, 
a lover and benefactor of mankind. Thus 
the protest against “idealization” to which 
this culmination of higher criticism leads 
seems not wholly to dissolve the spell ex- 
erted by that name which Christendom 
sets above every name among men. Of 
such a treatment of such a theme, a news- 
paper notice must be inadequate. Dr. Dole 
has frankly raised a question which must be 
met. But it is not likely that the last word 
has been said. He seems to write about 
Oriental Scriptures as an Occidental liter- 
alist. Other constructions of Gospel in- 
cidents and teachings lend themselves to a 
larger view; the Epistles and Acts shine 
on the Gospels like a lime-light; the qual- 
ity of the influence of Jesus and the im- 
pressions which he made on his followers, 
and has made on the ages, bear eloquent 
witness. We may even question the wis- 
dom of a critical method which so handles 
the letter as to minimize its spiritual value. 
The authorship and accuracy of the early 
Christian documents must always be held 
secondary to the treasure contained and 
preserved in these very earthen vessels. 
Is it not somehow because Jesus lived that 
our author is a lover of truth and a teacher 
of righteousness, who finds every ‘‘Lord’s 
Day” a reverent and receptive company 
waiting for a vital message? Perhaps his 
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own burning passion for reality and his 
zeal for human welfare may have descended 
lineally from that Life whose “leadership” 
he seems to disparage. Certainly many 
factors have gone to the making of our spir- 
itual history; but past, present, and future 
may still owe something to whatever “hap- 
pened down in Judee.”’ 


InpIA: Its Lire anp THoucuT. By John 
P. Jones, D.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50 net.—This estimate of the 
present conditions in India, political, social, 
and religious, is creditable to the ability 
and the candor of the missionary who made 
it. After thirty years’ residence in India he 
does not feel competent to express decided 
opinions upon any subject connected with 
the life and thought of the people. After 
the most sympathetic and earnest attempts 
to get into right relations with the natives 
of that vast country, and to understand 
their motives and modes of thought, he 
finds himself continually surprised by new 
manifestations of things before hidden from 
view. He therefore does not attempt to 
settle any questions in dispute or to give 
decisive judgments as to the present condi- 
tion or future prospects of the country. He 
attempts, as an honest, clear-sighted, and 
sympathetic observer, to describe that 
which he sees, and to estimate the value of 
the various forces and influences now con- 
tending for the mastery of that vast penin- 
sula with its three hundred millions of peo- 
ple. On the whole, his opinion is that the 
British government has done great things 
for India; that India could not by any 
possibility maintain its independence or 
present prosperity if, for any reason, the 
tule of England were withdrawn. But at 
the same time he sees that England has edu- 
cated a large number of able men to the 
point where they can understand and accept 
the ideas of modern civilization, and by their 
education these men have been led to de- 
sire more responsibility and more power. 
These should be granted more rapidly and 
less grudgingly by those in authority. 
While the pax Britannica has been one of the 
greatest boons conferred upon India, he 
holds that for some time to come Great 
Britain must be paramount in India. ‘The 
account of the various religions which con- 
trol the people of this country is intelligent 
and fair. For everything that is wise, good, 
and useful the author gives credit. He points 
out, what all intelligent natives are aware of, 
the evil influences which lurk in caste and 
various forms of idolatry and superstition 
among the lower ranks of the people. With 
the better elements in Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism, and Hinduism, he is entirely 
sympathetic, and still more so with the 
theistic movement which, under Ram 
Mohum Roy, Keshub Chunder Sen, and 
Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, has brought 
Hinduism and Christianity very near to- 
gether. Finally he expresses the opinion, 
which is now winning its way in the mis- 
sionary world, that the Christianity which 
finally will be adopted will be adapted to the 
national ideals and traditions of the Oriental 
nations, and will not closely resemble any 
form of Christianity established in the West. 


By tHe Curisrmas Fire, By Samuel 
McChord Crothers Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, $1.25 net.—The gentle reader 
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who is on the lookout for good things has 
probably already made the acquaintance of 
the five essays which now appear in a neat | 
volume; but the gentle reader who has had 
the pleasure which these essays gave on their | 
first appearance will be glad to have them | 
furnished in such convenient form that he 
may renew in one evening the pleasure they | 
gave him in serial form, and also to have 
them ready to put into the hands of his 
friends who have not made the acquaint- 
ance of the essayist. Dr. Crothers com- 
bines, as no one else of our time does, a 
deep and abiding interest in everything that | 
assists progress and reform in Church and 
State, in business and social life, with a keen 
sense of humor and a quick eye for the 
superficial faults and foibles of his fellow- 
creatures. He writes nothing to raise a 
laugh; but he is never so serious that he 
cannot note the absurdities and insinceri- 
ties which often attend the most serious 
efforts of the reformer, There are humor- 
ists, in our time, who are sad-hearted pessi- 
mists; but Dr. Crothers is a reformer who 
is at heart a genial optimist. He says: 
“There is something better than the con- 
science that moves with undeviating recti- 
tude through a moral vacuum. It is the 
conscience that belongs to the patient, keen- 
witted, open-minded, cheery men of good 
will who are doing the hard work of the 
world.” He says also, “‘It is a great relief 
to be assured that in this world, where 
there are such incessant calls upon the moral 
nature, it is possible to be a just, valiant, 
liberal, temperate, and holy man, and yet 
get a good night’s sleep.” Dr. Crothers is, 
a philosopher who can take a four-year-old 
boy by the hand, enjoy with him a walk 
in the country, and through the eyes of the 
little boy see the wonderful things which 
break upon his vision when he enters a 
country store. The most wonderful thing 
in the world is the youthful explorer who 
goes out from the cradle asking questions 
and learning all about this great unknown 
realm which lies before him. Some of the 
magic of our author’s style comes from the 
fact that he is able to put himself into the | 
attitude and recall the mood of a little 
child discovering the world. In this way 
he gets many side-lights on the problems of 
existence and calls to mind many things 
which seem new and strange only because 
the men and women about him have passed 
through the ignominious process of grow- | 
ing up and forgetting the things they 
were curious about, and the things they | 
learned when they were young, fresh, and | 
intelligent, 


First anp [Ast Tuincs. By H. G. 
Wells. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. | 
$1.50 net.—This book will increase the per- | 
sonal respect and liking of the reader for its | 
versatile author, and yet at the sanie time | 
remove him from the list of thinkers who 
must be reckoned with as prophets of the 
new dispensation. While many of his con- | 
fessions show him to be entirely out of | 
joint with some established institutions, | 
like Christianity and marriage, he is in gen- 
eral so frank, candid, and conciliatory that 
we are inclined to forget the aberrations be- 
cause it is evident that he does not intend 
to practise what he preaches. Although he 
professes no belief in a personal God, in per- 
sonal immortality, and has no liking for | 
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Christianity, he shows himself to be essen- 
tially of a reverent and worshipful nature. 
His socialism is not specialized. He ob- 
jects to the different schools of socialists 
for the same reason that their opponents do, 
What he pleads for is precisely that which all 
high-minded and sympathetic religionists, 
whether Christians or Hebrews, are working 
for. He shows what is true, that probably 
in every human being runs the blood of 
every other human being who lived upon the 
earth forty generations ago. Literally we 
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are all of one blood, and he pleads for a gen- 
erous recognition of this fact. His prophecy 
is that, as we become wise and good, the 
inequalities will disappear and injustice 
will cease, and every man will come to his 
own; that is to say, his socialism is mod- 
ern religion taken at its best. He would use 
some force, if necessary, while the process is 
going on to compel the oppressor to cease 
from his unrighteousness. The most curi- 
ous and futile suggestion that he makes re- 
lates to the fact that in England there are 
more than a million women in excess. For 
them, with the present organization of so- 
ciety, marriage is clearly impossible. His 
suggestion is that among all the families 
of Great Britain there must be enough, if 
freedom were granted and made respectable, 
to absorb these unmated women, so that 
where now two live together, it may be law- 
ful for three to enter into some similar re- 
lation. The mere suggestion shows how 
little solidity there is in any specific plan 
that he may offer for the regeneration of 
society. In his mental make up Mr. Wells 
belongs to the school of Jules Verne, many of 
whose most extravagant fancies have be- 
come commonplace facts. 


NAVAL ADMINISTRATION AND WARFARE, 
By Capt. A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co, $1.50 net.—The author 
of these articles, which have already appeared 
in various American magazines, attempts 
to lay down some general principles of naval 
administration and warfare which he thinks 
are essential, and which, being accepted, 
will lead the American people to consent 
to increase of armanent, and to regard the 
recent ‘cruise of the fleet in the Pacific as a 
great achievement, Capt. Mahan draws the 
line sharply, and there can be no misunder- 
standing of his meaning. He shows that 
the subject he discusses is foreign to the 
common activities of life in Great Britain 
and the United States. He says: ‘‘The 
military factor is to it not merely incidental, 
but fundamental, Whatever other result 
may be achieved, naval administration has 
failed unless it provides to the nation an 
efficient fighting body, directed by _ well- 
trained men, animated by a strong military 
spirit.” The last three words of this sen- 
tence describe something that we are try- 
ing to eliminate from the American char- 
acter and conduct. While we hope always 
to be ready to repel invasion and believe 
that we shall find means of self-defence if 
ever they are needed, the American people 
at large do not cherish and do not expect to 
cultivate a strong military spirit, and it will 
be difficult to persuade them that any body 
of men who are animated by this spirit will 
not be tempted to make war on occasions 
when, if they were animated by a different 
spirit, war might be avoided. The plea is 
often made that our navy is officered and 
manned by citizens who are law-abiding 
and friends of peace, It is not in human 
nature to manufacture and manipulate 
generation after generation superfluous en- 
gines of destruction and never desire to see 
them at least once in operation, Capt. 
Mahan has the unique distinction, in our 
time, of having written works that have 
changed the naval administration of the 
world. The admiralties now look to him 
as a leading critic and adviser whose views 
on the sea power have impressed themselves 
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upon all the naval authorities at home and 
abroad, 


THE SToRY OF THE PHARAOHS. By Rev. 
James Baikie, F.R.A.S. New York: ‘The 
Macmillan Company. $2.50 net.—This is 
a successful attempt to tell in easy flowing 
natrative, without too many scientific and 
technical details, the story of the Pharaohs 
from the earliest times. It, however, does 
not have the novelty which lends interest 


|to the fresh and surprising revelations made 
Iby recent explorers and investigators. In 


due proportion these later things are 
wrought into the narrative for the benefit of 
those who would see the history of Egypt 
as a connected whole. Formerly the inter- 


est of the Christian public centred almost en-. 


tirely in the relation of Israel to Egypt, and 
there are still eager partisans who, from the 
most insignificant clues, will create a volume 
of confirmation of the Biblical narrative. 
If they find bricks made without straw, they 
identify at once the persons and the places 
where the Israelites toiled. The author 
shows, in passing, that there is scarcely a 
trace of Israel in Egypt. Formerly it was 
supposed that King Merenptah was the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus, and the discovery a 
few years ago that his tomb contains an 
empty sarcophagus was accounted for by 
the supposition that he was drowned in the 
Red Sea. Mr. Baikie seems to us not quite 
candid when he says that the ‘‘Exodus 
natrrative, of course, makes no such state- 
ment.” But in Exodus it is distinctly 
stated that of all the host of Pharaoh there 
remained ‘‘not so much as one of them.” 
Until the discovery in another place of the 
body of this Pharaoh nobody had ever 
doubted that he was drowned in the Red Sea. 
The truth as it is now revealed favors the 
contention of those new investigators who 
find the starting-point of the Exodus not 
in Egypt, but in the Negeb. ‘These remarks 
are altogether out of proportion to the 
amount of space that the subject occupies 
in this book which is, on the whole, an in- 
telligent, fair, and interesting summary of 
the history of the Pharaohs. While the il- 
lustrations in the text are taken from Wul- 
kinson’s Ancient Egyptians, which is now 
ancient history, the plates are reproduced 
from modern photographs. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF RELIGIOUS JOUR- 
NALISM. Edited by Rev. J. Pressley Bar- 
rett, D.D. Dayton, Ohio: Christian Pub- 
lishing Association.—One hundred years ago 
the Herald of Gospel Liberty was established 
in Newburyport, Mass. It was the first 
religious paper established in the country, 


and one of the few which has had a con- |. 


tinuous history under one name. Some 
journals make a false claim to antiquity by 
appropriating the history and perhaps the 
subscription list of some journal that has 
failed. The Herald of Gospel Liberty has 
had various homes and has now migrated to 
Dayton, Ohio. It began in the days when, 
in a burst of liberality and enthusiasm, the 
founders of the Christian denomination 
undertook to abolish all sectarianism and 
to unite all Christian believers in the world 
under the one name ‘‘Christian.”” In some 
parts of New England a hundred years ago, 
notably in New Bedford, Mass., they suc- 
ceeded so greatly that it seemed for a time 
as if all other names would be abolished. 


They established 
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large and flourishing 
churches, but never repeated their first vic- 
tories. The members of other churches 
soon began to object to the name. ‘They 
said, We are all Christians, and so they 
invented names which seemed to them more 
significant, like Christ-ians, and Unitarian 
Baptists. In the West they have been 
known as Campbellites and Christian Dis- 
ciples. To celebrate the one hundredth 
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‘anniversary a volime of over six hundred 
pages has been issued containing pictures of 
many who have been influentiaf in what 
has now become a denomination, and a few 
of the churches and colleges supported by 
Christians. A large part of the volume is 
made up of quotations from the writings of 
vatious editors and contributors showing 
the successive phases of thought during a 
hundred years, 


A KNicuT oF THE HicHway! By Clinton 
Scollard. Clinton, N.Y.: George William 
Browning. $1.—Mr. Scollard here leaves 
the road with which he is more familiar, and 
in which he has given us some charming im- 
pressions of nature at first hand, and grace- 
ful, and sometimes very thoughtful, verse, 
to tell a story of the hop-fields and hop- 
gathering. Evidently he knows about these 
matters, and the best passages of his humble 
romance are those in which he describes 
the work of hop-picking. The picture of the 
hop-dance, with the walls of the room fes- 
tooned with hop-vines, and the rustic swains 
occasionally dropping into ‘a break-down, 
or swinging partners with more of the 
strength of the athlete than the grace of the 
dancer, is as vigorous as a similar Western 
sketch by Bret Harte. We cannot pretend 
to care much for the story, where there is 
the usual villain, who, of course, pursues the 
heroine, is a fire-bug and would-be murderer, 
and who, equally of course, gets more or 
less “come-uppance” at the hands of the 
lion-like hero. Nor should we fail to men- 
tion the lovely young heroine, who recog- 
nizes the real work of the hero under his 
temporary disguise. For this hero is a 
tramp, and a hop-picker, and a seeming 
ne’er-do-well, who has let himself go—Mr. 


Scollard’s analysis is here very good—and | 


drifted into his present wretchedness. But— 
else all the laws of fiction fail—this same 
lame dog must recover himself, and at the 
last again meet the admirable heroine, and 
we hear the sound of wedding bells. 


Joan or Garrocn: By Albert Kinross. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—This book may be regarded either 
as a story of exciting adventure, or as, what 
it probably is, a genuine record of events 
in Russia during the most stirring days of 
the late revolution in the Baltic provinces. 
The hero, who tells the story, comes home 
from a campaign in Africa to find the young 
woman to whom he is engaged already mar- 
ried, sold to a rich adventurer for money to 
save the father and the family estate from 
ruin. The husband of Joan has made it a 
condition that she shall cease to communi- 
cate with her family, and she, with him, 
has disappeared. The lover sets out in 
hot haste, to discover that every clue fails 
and that all traces of the couple he seeks 
have been obliterated. Being led to suspect 
that the adventurer was a Russian, he enters 
Russia first as a traveller, and then as the 
special correspondent of a London news- 
paper, and finally hunts down her pur- 
chaser and by his death which, comes in 
tragic form as part of the revolution, sets her 
free. From beginning to end Joan never 
appears, and yet throughout the story her 
influence is felt and the impression is made 
that she is a lovable person, well worth the 
price her lover pays for her final release. 
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, BuppHiIsm AND ImMmorTaALItTy. By Will- 
iam S. Bigelow. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 75 cents net.—This is [the ninth 
in the series of Ingersoll lectures delivered 
at Harvard] University on the founda- 
tion provided by the late George Gold- 
thwaite Ingersoll. In one or two of the 
lectures there has been so much doubt cast 
upon the doctrine that the irreverent spoke 
of them as “‘Bob Ingersoll Lectures.”’ But 
this one seems to fall properly within the 
scope of the general subject, for it is a fair 
and sympathetic discussion of the teachings 
of Buddhism concerning personal immortal- 
ity. It is helpful to any one to have it 
shown that the religion of many millions of 
human beings is not, and at its best never 
has been, a dreary denial of immortality, 
but an invitation to rise above the physical 
aspects of life, its material interests and 
passing shows, to contemplate and share 
in that which is unchangeable and eternal. 
Nirvana is for the aspiring soul, not annihi- 
lation, but conscious absorption into the 
eternal life which in its lower forms is known 
only in the detached consciousness of each 
individual. 


AMERICANS OF To-DAy AND TO-MORROW. 
By Albert J. Beveridge. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus Company. 50 cents.— 
This is a little book of wholesome American 
optimism from that vigorous thinker and 
writer, Senator Beveridge of Indiana. To 
American minds there is something very al- 
luring in the comparison, that has often 
been made, of the countries of Europe with 
our States as to the number of square miles 
they contain. Some Americans gain com- 
placeney from the comparison; Senator 
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Beveridge draws from it the lesson that we 
are to be up and-doing. He wisely point 
out that much of the activity in America 
to-day is the destruction of our resources. 
For example, the stripping of our forests 
without regard to the not distant future. 
But he pleads strongly not only for the right 
use of our magnificent material endowment, 
but for the development of the typical 
American character to its highest plane, 
and the use of our national power for the 


THE FREEDOM OF 


Charles E. Lauriat 
Company’s 
Bookstore 


Is always yours and 
involves no obligation 
on your part to pur- 
chase. 
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385 Washington St. 


Opposite Franklin 


SOME OF LITTLE, BROWN 


& GO.’s HOLIDAY BOOKS 


colored plates and other illustrations. 


of England that are off the beaten track. 
net; postpaid, $3.20. 


PARIS 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
By LILIAN WHITING 


Various hases of life in 
capital are delightfully depicted. 
trated from photographs. Boxed, 
postpaid, $2.20. 


French | 
tlus- | 
net ; 


the 
Fully 


$2.00 


A new edition, with many full-page plates 
of travel and sojourn in Holland, by 
Boxed, $1.50 met; postpaid, $1.67. 


the 


Edited by MARY 


A rare collection of 
of print. Ilustrated, $1.50. 


SUN AND SHADOW IN SPAIN 
By MAUD HOWE, author of “Roma Beata,” etc. 


This talented author has written with appreciation and sympathy of things Spanish. 
8vo. Boxed, $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.22. 


UNTRODDEN ENGLISH WAYS 
By HENRY C. SHELLEY 


The author of “Literary By-Paths in Old England,” etc., here treats of interesting nooks and corners 
With colored plates and other illustrations. 


| net; postpaid, $2.18. 


THROUGH THE GATES OF THE NETHERLANDS 
By MARY .E. WALLER 


from paintings by Dutch Masters, of this intimate book 


CHILDREN’S TREASURE TROVE OF PEARLS 


old stories for children, five to nine, taken principally from books now out 


With 


Boxed, $3.00 


THROUGH RAMONA’S 


COUNTRY 
By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


Authoritatively points out what is fact and 
what is fiction in Helen Hunt Jackson’s ro- 
mance. With 100 illustrations. Boxed, $2.00 


author of “The Wood-Carver of ’*Lympus.” 
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good of the whole race. 
tional, virile, and hopeful. 


The book is ra- 


THE Book or WHEAT, By Peter Tracy 
Dondlinger, Ph.D. New York: Orange 
Judd Company.—An amazing account of 
research and classification has gone into the 
making of this volume. We do not know a 
question which any intelligent reader would 
be likely to ask concerning the history of 
the grain, the methods of production, pre- 
paring it for the uses of mankind, and dis- 
tributing it in the markets of the world 
that would not be answered in this volume. 
What wheat is, what uses it serves, what 
diseases affect it, what circumstances affect 
its transportation, sale, and consumption, 
are herein described in detail, The amaz- 
ing development of invention in its appli- 
cation to the cultivation, harvesting, and 
preparation of wheat for food is illustrated 
with ample display of modern devices, with 
an account of the progress made since the 
first simple forms were invented, up to these 
days of monster machines which do the 
work of scores of men. 


THe Art oF NATURAL SLEEP. By Lyman 
P. Powell. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 90 cents net.—The reviewer of this 
little volume would take exception to the 
title. Natural sleep is not an art, it is a 
function of the brain, or, if one prefers it, 
of the mind, Eating may be made a fine 
art. In the course of nature it is, like sleep, 
a part of the common order. All that is 
said in this book to connect it with what is 
called the Emmanuel movement seems to 
limit. the value of the advice given. ‘The 
relief obtained by patients who submit them- 
selves to professional healers is, as the 
author said in the preface, to be had by 
thousands who never go to any one for help 
and advice when sleep does not visit their 
eyelids. The advice given, however, may 
be helpful to people who have sufficient 
strength of mind to treat their own in- 
firmities, 


THE HEART OF THE GEISHA, By Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser. New York: G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2,—Whether the heart of a Geisha 
described by our gifted author ever beat in 
the breast of a Japanese damsel or not, 
the present writer for lack of sufficient 
knowledge cannot say. But, whether the 
description is correct or not, he can say that 
it is very interesting and offers to the con- 
templation of the Western reader a very 
charming phase of a life that in Europe or 
America would be impossible. It is a story 
of love and self-sacrifice which suggests but 
does not reach that extreme form of self- 
abnegation of which the Japanese women 
are said to be capable. It is a story of the 
time when the great revolution took place 
which gave back to the Mikado his rightful 
authority, 


Tue Man FROM Home. By Booth Tark- 
ington and Harry Leon Wilson. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, $1.25.—This is one 
of the author’s best efforts. The crisis and 
conclusion of the story are a little strained 
because events do not seem to have led fully 
up to the definite conclusion seemingly an- 
nounced at the end. Aside from that, 
there is no adverse criticism to be made. It 
is a jolly tragedy, in which crime, pain, and 
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SPLENDID GIFT BOOKS 


A Remarkable Group of Biographies 


SONS OF THE PURITANS 


WITH ELEVEN PORTRAITS 


Brief sketches of such men as Senator George F. Hoar, Govs. Wm. E. Russell and 
Roger Wolcott, Wm. H. Baldwin, Jr., Bishop Phillips Brooks, Justice Horace Gray, and 
others, eleven in all. 

By President Charles W. Eliot, Professor Charles Eliot Norton, Easbep William Law- 
rence, and eight other well-known contributors. 


$1.50 net; by mail, $1.60 


An Unusual Autobiography 


SOME MEMORIES 


By ROBERT COLLYER 


Delightful reminiscences, rich in experiences, with quiet but irrepressible veins of 
humor and tenderness, memories “so interwoven with my life through the fifty years 
they touch the sunshine and shadows, the sorrows and the joy.” 

“Bunyan’s manner of speech, in modern guise, but unshorn of tts directness and simple 
pathos, is im evidence on every page of Robert Collyer’s delightful volume. No recent 
autobiography has had quite the flavor and irresistible charm of this.’—H. C. SHELLEY 
in Boston Herald. 


With a photogravure frontispiece of the author 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


An excellent gift book for young men 


The Higher Sacrifice 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


An appeal to college-trained youth to forego selfish or personal ambitions, and to de- 
vote their money-getting power to the higher service of the common good, although they 
thereby sacrifice many opportunities for satisfying their legitimate cultured tastes. 


80 cents net; by mail, 88 cents 


A unigue booklet, of which the moral is not too obvious 


BY-WAYS TO BOOKS 


Being a few comments by the way from and concerning certain books, 
the identity of which does not at first appear, but which will be revealed 
to the diligent traveller who pursues his journey to the end of the road. 

SENT WITHOUT CHARGE FOR THE ASKING 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, BOSTON 


sorrow are blended in a comedy of com- 
pensation and reward. ‘The hero of the play 
is, of course, a man from Indiana, but he 
justifies the favoritism of the author. 


to know more than is set forth in these pages; 
but, when we are assured that careful study 
of these directions with fifteen minutes of 
daily practice will convert the high-pitched, 
hard, American instrument of torture into 
a low-toned, efficient agent of personality, 
we wish that Carnegie or Rockefeller would 
sow the books broadcast, making somehow 
their study and use compulsory. In the first 
part of the book the writer explains “the 
tuning of the instrument,” giving directions 
for supporting, freeing, and re-enforcing the 
tone. Considering technique, she studies 
change of pitch, callectica and tone color. 
The chapters of part three are studies in the 
vocal interpretation of literature. It has 
been a pleasure to read carefully a book so 


Miscellaneous. 


Katherine Jewell Everts, widely known as 
a reader of unusual charm and intelligence, 
has put into The Speaking Voice, recently 
published by Harper & Brothers, plain di- 
rections for overcoming the defects of speech 
and intonation that have made the American 
voice a word of reproach. The book is in- 
tended to answer the need of simple, practi- 
cal«instruction in voice training and use. 
Professional teachers and aspirants need 
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luminous and convincing as this, in which 
Miss Everts would make others sharers of her 
own joy in her art. 


Under the title, Talks to the King’s Chil- 
dren, the Vir Publishing Company of Phila- 
delphia send out a volume ‘of five-minute 
object sermons, written for children by 
Sylvanus Stall, D.D., a well-known Lutheran 
minister, This isa companion volume to the 
Short religious talks published a year ago. 
These chapters represent an outgrowth of 
the needs that exist in the writer’s own 
parish and have thus been tested by actual 
use. Without narrating incidents or telling 
stories, Dr. Stall has preferred to use common 
things of every-day life as the starting-point 
for the thought presented. Thus, when he 
speaks about the use of tobacco, he exhibits 
a tobacco leaf. By simple means he rivets 
the attention of his small hearers, and pro- 
ceeds to the lesson, which is given in plain, 
direct language, adapted to their compre- 
hension. The first series of object talks is 
said to have been widely used. ($1 net.) 


Dr. Charles Reynolds Brown has put 
thought and care into this study of the book 
of Job which he calls The Strange Ways of 
God, Job is the story of the battle of warm 
faith with hard facts, and the ancient drama 
is interesting and significant to-day because 
the same battle is still on. He follows the 
story, after explaining the point of view, 
considering successively the shock of unex- 
plained adversity, the failure of conven- 
tional orthodoxy, the spiritual energy of a 
perplexed man, the answer from the clouds, 
and the emergence of a new faith. He 
makes the story vivid and draws from it 
lessons for the present time. The two great 
questions, Can men trust God? and Can 
God trust men? are answered in a way to 
justify faith and give hope for the future. 
The book is published by the Pilgrim Press. 
(75 cents net.) 


A baccalaureate address- by President 
Woodrow Wilson of Princeton University ap- 
pears from the publishing house of T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., under the title, The Free Life 
(75 cents net). Addressed to the young col- 
lege graduate it points him to the ways by 
which he may make his life count for happi- 
ness, for true success, and for significance to 
others. This is an earnest plea for individu- 
ality that can think out its own problems and 
stand by an honest answer. Such counsel 
is needed by others than university gradu- 
ates, and it is well that the address should 
teach a larger number. 


Books Received. 


From B. W’. Huebsch, New York. 


The Spiritual Significance of Modern Socialism. By 
John Spargo. so cts. net. 


From the International os ksi Bureau, Washington, 


World Book of Temperance. By Dr. and Mrs. Wilbur F. 


Crafts, Cloth, 75 cts.; paper, 35 cents. 
From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Paris the Beautiful. By Lilian Whiting. $2 net. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 


“Tan Maclaren.’”’ The Life of the Rev. John Watson, 
D.D. By W. Robertson Nicoll. $2 net. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


The Art of Natural Sleep. By Lyman P. Powell. 90 | 


cts. net. 
Henry of Navarre. A Romance of August, 1572. $1.50. 
William the Conqueror and the Rule of the Normans. By 
Frank Merry Stenton, M.A. $1.35 net. 
The Heart ofa Geisha. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. $2. 


From Small, Maynard and Co., Boston. 


The Coming Science. By Hereward Carrington. $1.50 
net. 


f who in private or public worship seek t 
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Books to buy for one’s friends 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s Latest Book 
Captain Thomas A. Scott: Master Diver 


**One Who Was not afraid and who spoke the truth’’ 


A true story, in parts of which the truth is surely stranger than fiction. 
Capt. Scott did much of the submarine work on the lighthouses which Mr. 
Smith built, and was noted as a deep-sea wrecker and diver. He was the orig- 
inal of “Cabel West,” and the intimate and honored friend of his biographer. 
Some of the incidents here narrated seem almost incredible. 


60 CENTS NET; 66 CENTS BY MAIL 
Vol. V. of “True American Types” series. 


The Sea of Faith 
By MILTON REED 
80 cents zet; by mail, 87 cents. 


_An outline of the part which faith has played in the 
history and development of man, and of the place 
which it should properly occupy in the religious thought 
and action of the present time. 


A Book of Prayers 


By CHARLES GORDON AMES 
$1.50 mez, in cloth; $2.50 zed, in flexible 
leather; postage, Io cents additional. 


__ Prayers by the minister of the Church of the Disciples 
in Boston. They cannot fail to be of high service to all 


Buy a Book 


B(u)y ANY ONE 
From 60 cents ze¢ to $2.50 met. 


There can be no more desirable, acceptable or endur- 
ing gift for Christmas than a good book. All of these 
books, and those advertised elsewhere in this paper, are 
good and attractive enough for the holidays. 


Where the Light 
Dwelleth 


By ROBERT COLLYER 
$1.40 met; by mail, $1.50. 


A volume of splendid sermons, the spiritual fruitage 
of a long life of high thinking, helpful preaching, and 
noble living. 


The Church of Today 


By JOSEPH H, CROOKER 
82 cents by mail. 


N fitting expres- 
sion of human need and divine aspir: : 


Paul 


By W. WREDE 


$1.00 ze¢ ; by mail, $1.00. 
The aim of this volume, the second of the series of 
; : 


BOE 


75 cents 7et ; 


translations from noted German theologians, is not The place and purpose of the church in modern life 
to give a biography of Paul, but to characterize his are convincingly demonstrated. An inspiration to 
personality, ministry, religion, and historical signifi- revivified energy in behalf of well-organized and aggres- 
Cane: sive church life and power. 

memcan 


The Origin and Character of the Bible 


and its place among sacred books 


BEING A REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


The Bible: its Origin, Growth and Character 


Brought up-to-date in every particular and embodying the results of the latest scholarship ; with illustrative tables, 
lists of the best Books for Reading and Study, and several entirely New Chapters. 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND, A.M. 
$1.20 net; by mail $1.34 
This book answers clearly, concisely, in the light of large knowledge, questions about the 
Bible, as to its origin, its authorship, its growth, its reliability, its real character, its transitory 
elements, its permanent value. The treatment is fearless, yet eminently candid, catholic, and 
reverent in spirit. At once scholarly and popular, it is perhaps the best exposition of the new 
view of the Bible that has yet been given to the public. 


The Soul of the Bible 


Edited by ULYSSES G. B. PIERCE 
Cloth, $1.25 wet, by mail $1.35. Thin paper edition, flexible leather, narrow margins, boxed; 
$1.60 net, by mail $1.65. 

The Soul of the Bible aims to bring together, in the order of the books of the Bible, passages 
from the Old and New Testaments and the Apocrypha that are of perennial worth, arranged 
as synthetic readings, The result is a volume not of mere selections, but of Scripture read- 
ings, admirably adapted for use in church, school, and home. The readings are presented in 
true literary form, poetry and prose being properly distinguished, wherein each reading is a 
literary unit, dealing with but one subject, and calculated to make a definite religious impres- 
sion, being cumulative in interest and concluding with a religious, but not a rhetorical, 
climax, which leaves in the hearer’s mind a sense of moral elevation and completeness. The 
book has met with unqualified endorsement and unstinted praise. The present is the second 
large edition, the first having been promptly exhausted. The volume is recognized as the 
best of its kind that has yet been published. 
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Making a House. 


First of all I draw the Smoke 
Trailing up the sky; 

Then the Chimney, underneath; 
And Birds all flying by; 

Then the House; and every Window, 
Watching like an Eye. 

Everybody else begins _ 
With the House; but I 

Love the Smoke the best of all, 
And you don’t know why! 

Here it goes,—like little feathers, 
Sailing up the sky! 

Josephine Preston Peabody. 


For the Christian Register. 


The School Days of Estelle. 


BY FRANCES HARMER, 


IV. 


“JT am glad that it rains to-day,” cried 
Estelle to her close friend, Marcelle. “Let 
us find acosey corner in the library, and 
study. Mr. Stark said he would tell us many 
more things about India if our notes on to- 
day’s lessons were good.” 

Marcelle was only too glad to have Estelle 
to herself. It often seemed to her that her 
friend wandered away with Lettice Leigh, 
and that she herself was forgotten. This 
was far from true. Estelle would never 
forget that Marcelle had smoothed her first 
days in “Miss Winthrop’s Academy for 
Young Ladies.” Only—a fact which Mar- 
celle, whose affections ran deeply in narrow 
channels, was slow to realize—Kstelle was a 
girl of many friends. She loved Marcelle 
for her. friendliness, but she also found 
Lettice’s bright mind a perpetual source of 
delight. 

“I am so. glad that Mr, Stark takes geog- 
raphy, as well as mythology,” remarked 
Estelle. “Only, he does make one want to 
travel so. Have you those notes about the 
name ‘India’? Mine are confused, I let 
myself dream over the mythology part.” 

“Here they are,” said Marcelle, producing 
a neatly written book. “The Persians gave 
the name ‘Hind’ to the dwellers in the basin 
of the Sindhu River,—Sindhu being the San- 
Scrit name for the Indus. The river is even 
now called Sind, but the land is Hind. The 
Persians passed the name on to the Greeks, 
who gave it to the Romans, who taught it 
to us.” 

“He said something about a mistake often 
made,” Estelle’s brows were knit. 

“Oh, yes,” explained her friend. ‘“‘‘Hind’ 
became Hindu, the individual, Then a 
province was called Hindustan, and some 
people mistakenly apply this word ‘Hin- 
dustan,’ the name of the province, to the 
whole land,” 

“T’m glad I have that cleared up.” Estelle 
began rapidly to make a few entries into her 
note book. ‘‘Now let us see if you’ can 
answer the questions on which my own 
notes are all right. What do you under- 
stand by the term ‘Rig-Veda’?” 

“Rig-Veda,” answered Marcelle, “the Rig- 
Veda is probably the uldest document in 
existence. If it be as old as some claim it 
be, then its doctrines give the earliest 
thoughts upon religious subjects known to 
man, One might call it the Bible of the Hin- 
dus and of the human race. In the hymns 
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contained in the Rig-Veda we see a deep 
sense of the might of elemental powers.” 

“That is the most interesting part of the 
whole lesson, I thought,” cried Estelle. 
“And such pretty words! How like poetry 
they sound! Agni, fire and lightning; 
Indra, the unclouded sky; Ushas, the dawn; 
Sury4, the sun; the Marfits, or winds. 
Oh, I think Hindu yen one more really 
interesting than Greek.” 

“T think that all mythology is interesting,” 
said Marcelle. “And, as Mr. Stark says, 
it is all really religion, the way that the 
Hindus or the Greeks or the Norseman 
saw God.” 

“Ves,” said Lettice, who had come into 
the library. ‘‘I was wondering, when he 
said that, if he would not speak of the many 
changes, as time went on, in Tennyson’s 
words,— 


“Though old order changeth, giving place 
to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways.’ ” 


Marcelle rose abruptly. Pleasure flew 
out of the window for her when Lettice 
came in at the door. And Estelle did not 
mind her going, she thought bitterly. No, 
her dark head was bent beside the red-gold 
of Lettice’s pretty hair as the two girls 
eagerly searched a map of India. 

But the next day, when the ‘“‘Senior B’s ”’ 
met in Mr. Stark’s mythology class, and 
Lettice recited the last poem he had taught 
them, even Marcelle found herself listening 
eagerly to the music of I,ettice’s voice, and 
enjoying the perfect enunciation of each 
beautiful word :— 


“When, in the carven chest 
The winds that blew, and waves in wild un- 
rest 
Smote her with fear, she, not with tears 
unwet, 
Her arms of love round Perseus set, 
And said: ‘O child, what grief is mine! 
But thou dost slumber, and thy baby breast 
Is sunk to rest, 
Here, in the cheerless, brass-bound bark 
Tossed amid starless night, and pitchy dark; 
Nor dost thou heed the scudding brine 
Of waves that wash above thy curls, so deep, 
Nor the shrill winds that sweep,— 
Fair little face! 
But, if this dread were dreadful, too, to thee, 
Then would’st thou lend thy listening ear to 
me; 
Therefore, I cry, Sleep, Babe, and, sea, be 
still, 
And slumber out unmeasured ill; 
Oh, may some change of fate, Sire Zeus, from 
thee 
Descend, our woes to end; 
But, if this prayer, too over bold, offend 
Thy justice, yet be merciful to me!’ ” 


“Good,” commented Mr. Stark, an elderly 
man with keen eyes behind his glasses. 
“Who wrote this poem, Miss Leigh?” 

““Simonides of Ceos, horn 556 B. c.,” an- 
swered Lettice. 

“Yes. Who translated it, Miss Mistrot ? ” 

“Symonds, the author of so many works 
on literature,’ Marcelle gave the information 
eagerly. 

“In what book did you find this poem?” 
pursued Mr. Stark, who was a very thorough 
teacher. - 

“In ‘Masterpieces of Greek Literature, 


‘than periods. 
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selected by John Henry Wright, LL.D.,” put 
in Violet, who had learned so much the 
moment before going into class. “And it 
is published by Houghton, Mifflin Co.’ 

“Very good. Who is supposed to have 
sung these beautiful words?” 

“Danaé, one of the secondary wives of. 
Zeus, when cast adrift, in a chest, with her 
infant son Perseus.” 

“Right,” the tutor said. ‘And nowenal 
our geography. I think we finished the 
physical features. Miss Leigh, give me 
what facts you can regarding the history of 
this most interesting country.” 

Lettice rose. 

“The history may be divided into ten— 
you said we might call them phases, rather 
Some are named from the 
religious influences characterizing them; 
some, from the political movements which 
caused their existence.” 

“Ten will be right,’’ Mr. Stark interrupted. 
“Miss Cary, name the first three.” 

Violet took up the tale. 

“The first, the Aboriginal, is prehistoniel 
No writings, no coins tell us anything about 
it. But there are a few rude stone monu- 
ments. ‘The aborigines were attacked by 
some tribes, more civilized, some of them, 
than themselves. The most important 
of these invading tribes is known as the 
Dravidian. That,” said Violet, abruptly, 
“Gs all I know.” 

“The other Miss Cary, then,” sighed the 
master. Maud stood up wearily. She hated 
reciting. ; 

“The second period is the early, or Vedic. 
It lived about one thousand years B. Cc.” 

The class sat up, and a more cheerful ex- 
pression came on the faces of those whom 
lessons usually bored. Maud might he 
counted on for amusing mistakes or for orig- 
inal phraseology. 

“They spoke Sanskrit, which-is a hard 
language to learn. They wrote two books, 
Mr. Stark,”’ said Maud, earnestly, “I never 
can say those names, and I never can spell 
them.” 

Mr. Stark smiled. 

“We will call upon Miss Norton, then.” 

“They left behind them,” Estelle con- 
tributed, eagerly, “not two, but three, books 
The one is rather a collection. The Vedas— 
the Rig-Veda, especially—consists of hymns. 
Then they had the Mahdbhdérdta aud the 
R4mdyana, both epics. The Hindus were 
broken up into castes, of which the Brahmins, 
or priests, were the most important. Then 
caine two secular castes, the Kshatri, who 
were a military caste, and the Vaisya, or 
trading caste. Below all were the Sudra, 
the low caste. Outside even the Sudras were 
the Pariahs. The name now stands for any 
kind of being quite outcast.” 

“Now, Miss Mitchell,” 
teacher. Irene rose, 

“The third phase that is known by the 
name of Buddha, a reformer. I read the 
‘Light of Asia’ by Sir Edwin Arnold,” she 
interrupted herself. ‘‘And he is magnifi- 
cent—Buddha is—in that. He lived about 
500 B.c. He taught a simple and beautiful 
faith. Another faith, called Jainism, co- 
existed with Buddhism.” 

“We will call upon Miss Elton,” Mr. Stark 
said, at this point. Elinor stood up. 

“In the reign of Alexander the. Great, 
the Greek influence began to be felt in India. 
He subdued what is the district of the 
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Punjaub (five rivers). Also the Sindh. 


After the Greek invasion came those of the 
Bactrian who were really Orientized Greeks, 
and of the Scythians. The next phase is 
that known as the later Buddhist. The 
great Asoka, the most important convert 
Buddhism ever received, reigned at its 
commencement. This revival of Buddhism, 
in some parts of India, preceded the coming 
of the Bactrians and Scythians.”’ 

“Mr. Stark,” said Maud, her eyes shining, 
“she forgot to say that many coins remain 
from those two invasions.” 

“From the period of those two invasions,” 
corrected the teacher, “they do. We 
are indebted to the science of ntumismatics 
for much of ovr information. Yes.’ 

Elinor continued. 

“Then came the Brahmanic, or modern, 
Hindu period. Buddhism was suppressed 
by King—King—King ’’— 

Mr. Stark mercifully wrote the name on 
the black board. 

“Vikramaditya,” read Elinor, joyfully. 
“His reign has been termed the Renaissance 
of Hinduism, . Sanskrit was revived, at least 
for poetry and drama.” 

“That will do for to-day,” said the teacher. 
“Study the notes on Sanskrit literature 
which I gave you last Tuesday, and I will 
tell you some facts about India given to me 
by a missionary I met the other day.” 

“Come here,” cried Estelle, mounting the 
platform, and studying the large map of 
India. ‘‘I must go to those places some 
day.”’ 

“Do not worry about the fare to the 
Ganges yet,’’ protested Maud. ‘‘Suppose 
we plan out that game of hare and hounds 
Miss Winthrop said we might have,”’ 


The Black Marks. 


Little Ethel had been told that she must 
not make pencil marks in her father’s books, 
and she was so obedient that her father often 
lent his pencil to her. One day, however, 
she grew tired of scribbling on pieces of paper, 
and thought she would just make a little 
mark on the edge of the page. So she made 
a little mark in one of the books on the table 
and the little mark made her want to make 
a big mark, until pretty soon she was scrib- 
bling all over the reading. Suddenly she 
thought of her father, and tried to rub out 
the marks with the eraser on the end of the 
pencil; but that only made long black streaks 
and mussed up the paper. 

“Oh, dear, I can’t unwrite these marks!”’ 
cried little Ethel, and she rubbed with the 
eraser until she rubbed a little hole in the 
paper. 

Just then her father came into the room, 
and he told her that the black marks on the 
white paper were like the marks of naughty 
words and actions in little girls’ hearts. The 
right way is to be obedient and not make 
the black marks; for after they are made it 
is very, very hard to rub them out again — 
Shepherd’s Arms, 


A Fable. 

A ragged beggar was creeping along the 
street. He carried an old wallet and asked 
every passer-by for a few cents. As he was 
grumbling at his lot, he kept wondering why | 
it was that people who had so much were | 
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CHR Ten MPANI ‘ON 
PACKAGE 


THE YOUTH’ MPAN 
<<a For 1909 s—~A 
The Best Christmas Present 


for $1.75 


Where is the household to which a Christmas Present of 
a year’s subscription for ‘he Companion does not bring unfeigned 
pleasure? If it is given to one of the younger members of the 
family, the older ones will have a large share in it. What other 
present costing so little is so certain to be appreciated and wel- 
comed? The contents of the fifty-two issues of 1909 will include: 


50 STAR ARTICLES — Contributions to Useful 
Knowledge, by Famous Men and Women. 


2 CAPITAL STORIES — Serial Stories, Stories 
50 of Character, Adventure and Heroism. 


1 000 UP-TO-DATE NOTES on Current Events and 
Discoveries in Nature and Science. 


2? ONE-MINUTE STORIES—Anecdotes, Timely 
000 Editorials, Miscellany, Children’s Page, etc. 


Giving as much good reading as twenty 400-page books of fiction, travel, 
biography, etc., costing ordinarily $1.50 each. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT COUPON. 


Every New Subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this slip (or mentions this 
publication) with $1.75 for the fifty-two issues of 1909 will receive 


Gif 1 All the issues of the paper for the remaining weeks of 1908, inclu- 
I t e ding the beautiful Holiday Numbers. 


Gif The Calendar for 1909 —‘In Grandmother’s Garden” —a picture 8 x 24 
1 t e inches, lithographed in thirteen colors. IMD 167 


Then The Companion for the fifty-two issues of 1909 —a library in itself. 


Send for Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement for 1909. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


‘“‘Oh, yes, I understand,” said the beggar. 


never satisfied, but were always wanting 

more. | “Then have a care,” said Fortune: “your 
“Tf I only had enough to eat and wear, | wallet is old.” 

I should be satisfied,’ said the beggar. He opened the wallet quickly, and the 
Just at that moment Fortune came down | yellow metal was soon pouring in, 

the street. She saw the beggar and stopped. “Ts that enough ?” 

She said to him;— “Not yet,” said the beggar. 
“Listen! I have long wished to help you “Isn’t it cracking?” asked Fortune. 

Hold out your wallet, and I will pour this, “Never fear. Just a little more,” said the 


beggar: “add just another handful.” 
Another handful was added, and the wal- 
yet burst from end to end.—The Round Table, 


gold into it, but I will pour only on this con 
dition: all that falls upon the ground shall 
become dust, Do you understand?” 


Foreign Books. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


if 


A number of interesting foreign books 
have come to our table and deserve a fuller 
review than we can give them. A brief no- 
tice in these columns will at least serve to 
call attention to their contents and value 
to the scholarly reader. 

1. Zbory t Senatorowie Protestanccy. War- 
saw: Press of Aleksandra Ginsa, Nowozielna, 
47. 133 pp.—This is a work in the Polish 
language, anonymous, but presumably by 
Prof. H. de Merezyng of St. Petersburg, 
which deals with the history of the Prot- 
estant Churches in Poland, including those 
of Unitarian (Socinian) origin and doc- 
trine. Successive chapters are devoted to 
the Lutheran (Augsburg), Reformed (Cal- 
vinistic), and Unitarian (Arian) churches. 
The number and geographical location of 
these congregations is given, and a more or 
less detailed account of the history and 
successive preachers of each of them. Chaps 
ter iv. deals with the Unitarian congrega- 
tions of the era 1560-1660, Chapter v. is 
devoted to brief biographical notices of the 
leaders of the Protestant movement in Po- 
land. A large map of the kingdom, in 
which the Protestant churches, including 
the Unitarian, are indicated in colors, gives 
a convenient oversight of the matter treated 
of by the writer. A pathetic interest at- 
taches to this history of the earliest attempt 
to organize the Unitarian belief into churches, 
Persecuted by the ruling Roman Catholic 
authorities, at Jesuit instigation, they were 
finally suppressed. The last congregation 
in Andreaswalde, on the Prussian border, 
came to an end towards the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. At the last three, 
long-bearded, decrepit old men met on 
Sundays in the little Unitarian meeting- 
house in this town to keep up the worship 
of the one God. One after another they 
passed away, and the Unitarian Church was 
extinct in North-eastern Europe. But its 
principles had already entered the religious 
life of Germany, Hungary, Holland, Switzer- 
land, and Great Britain to give new inspira- 
tion to the religious life of posterity, and find 
new embodiment in the Unitarian and lib- 
eral churches of our own day. 

The work here noticed should be in every 
Theological School library, despite its un- 
familiar idiom. 

2. Les Origines de l Eucharistie 
Sainte Céne). Par Jean Réville, pro- 
fesseur au Collége de France. Paris: Ernest 
Leroux, 28 Rue Bonaparte (vie). 175 pp. 
This latest work of Prof. Réville, which he 
did not live to see published, awakens anew 
the profound regret and consciousness of 
loss which his death caused his friends on 
both sides of the ocean. 

The book consists of a reprint of three 
articles which appeared in the Revue de 
V Histoire des Religions, the review to which 
Prof. Réville gave so many years of con- 
scientious and scholarly editorship. As he 
once remarked to the present writer, “In 
this Revue lie buried fifteen years of my life 
as a student of religion.” ‘‘Not buried,” 
we ventured to reply, “‘but enshrined.” 

The treatise herewith given to a larger 
public was born of Prof, Réville’s researches 
in connection with his lectures before the 
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Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, at the 
Sorbonne. Written in a clear and popular 
style it is intended less for scholars than for 
the scholarly laity and student body. This 
does not obviate, however, the most careful 
and thorough investigation of original 
sources on the origin of the Lord’s Supper 
and its later history in the Christian Church, 
as well as a candor and independence of 
treatment which seeks only the truth, irre- 
spective of ecclesiastical consequences. 

To this freedom of research the author 
adds a second principle, the adoption of 
the regressive method. Instead of be- 
ginning his inquiry with the passages in the 
Gospels and the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, which report the institution of the 
Last Supper, Prof. Réville takes as his point 
of departure the description of the eucha- 
ristic meal to be found in Justin Martyr 
towards the middle of the second century. 
Thence he traces it back through a chain of 
witnesses to the Gospels, and seeks amid 
their several and differing accounts, and 
with due consideration of the respective 
value of their testimonies, to arrive at the 
real origin and nature of the sacrament. 

Among these early witnesses are the 
ancient gnostics and montanists, the Epis- 
tles of Jude and 2 Peter, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, Pliny the Younger, Ignatius of 
Antioch, Clement of Rome, the Teaching of 
the Twelve, the Fourth Gospel, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the Apostle Paul, the Book 
of Acts, and the Gospel of Luke, and, finally, 
the Gospels of Matthew and Mark. Each of 
these is examined in turn and in the se- 
quence named. Having ascertained what 
are the common factors of these various 
accounts and allusions concerning the Lord’s 
Supper, an approved criterion is gained by 
which to examine and decide what are the 
essential and trustworthy facts concerning 
the origin of the eucharist. For, while the 
Gospels are the only documents which profess 
to give us an historical account of its ori- 
gin, their late appearance and editing at 
second or third hand will not permit us to 
accept their witness without rigorous scru- 
tiny. 

Having thus studied the spontaneous evo- 
lution of the eucharist in the Early Church, 
the task of tracing its dogmatic and ecclesi- 
astical development through the centuries in 
which the Roman Catholic Mass was insti- 
tuted becomes greatly simplified. For the 
scientific and conscientious manner in which 
this exposition is performed we must refer 
to the pages of the book itself, Section iii, 
deals with the question, “Was the Holy 
Supper a paschal meal?’ and concludes that 
‘There is not in the three synoptical gospels 
the least allusion to an identification of 
Jesus with the paschal lamb, or his death 
with the paschal sacrifice.’ Outside of the 
Fourth Gospel, or anterior to it, there is no 
authority for any such hypothesis, and the 
Fourth Gospel is not now considered a trust- 
worthy witness in historical matters. 

Prof. Réville holds that the last supper 
partaken of by Jesus with his disciples was 
indeed a passover meal, but that the partici- 
pants were not conscious at the time that it 
was their last meal with the Master. Jesus, 
therefore, could not have used the language 
attributed to him which implied his imme- 
diate death, This was a figment of the 
evangelistic writers. We may not be able to 
follow Prof. Réville in this view of the mat- 
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fer, and shall yet agree that the result of his 
investigation proves his final thesis that 
there was not any institution of the Lord’s 
Supper, or eucharist, by Jesus. Save Luke, 
who mistakenly follows Paul in this matter, 
none of the evangelists, or other early wit- 
nesses down to Justin Martyr, make mention 
of any such institution, 

Jesus did not ask his disciples to com- 
memorate him by a eucharistic repast. 
Not even Luke affirms this. Paul alone 
maintains it, not as historical information, 
but by virtue of a special revelation. 

The Lord’s Supper, among the first Chris- 
tians, was naught else than the continuation 
of the customary repast which the disciples 
took_with Jesus, and at which Jesus blessed 
the bread and the wine, and said grace ac- 
cording to the pious Jewish custom, 

Our author concludes with a brief study 
of the gradual transformation of this simple 
act, under ecclesiastical influences, into the 
elaborate ritual of the later Church. 

In the burning issue of church and theol- 
ogy in France to-day, this work will find its 
place, and help in clearing the minds of his 
compatriots from one of the grossest de- 
partures from the simplicity of Christ which 
disfigures our religious history. 


THE COBB-EASTMAN CO, 


CHRISTMAS 


Two Suggestions: 

First—Our own furniture in beautiful 
designs. 

Second—We are selling out our entire 
stock of Western ready made goods in 
furniture, lamps, upholstery goods, and 
bric-a-brac, at less than actual cost in 
order to carry out our policy of making 
and selling our own productions. 


Fine Furniture and Wood Work 
Decorations, Fabrics, Wall Papers 


372-378 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


For Christmas 


EVERYTHING NEW IN 
Rare Lamps and Shades 
Novelties in 
Electric Desk and Table Lights 
Florentine Candle Lamps 
Artistic Candlesticks and 
Dainty Devices in Candle Shades 
BRIDGE WHIST 


LAMPS and Fine 


FIREPLACE 
FURNISHINGS 


Hollings Company 
(Incorporated) | 


10 Hamilton Place 
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Unitarian Fellowship for Social\ 
Justice. 


A word should be said concerning the sup- 
posed rivalry of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice and the recently organized 
Department of Social and Public Service of 
the American Unitarian Association. As a 
matter of fact, the two have distinctly dif- 
ferent provinces and purposes, The work 
of the Social Service Department is to aid 
Unitarian churches in the adoption of wise 
methods to alleviate human misery and 
want, and to minister to the needs of those 
who claim our sympathy and assistance. 
On the other hand, the Unitarian Fellowship 
is simply the getting together of those who 
desire to get at the root causes of this misery 
and want. It concerns itself not in the 
least with particular methods of humanita- 
rian work, but with the economic and social 
principles, the operation of which has resulted 
in the need of such work. When this is 
properly understood, it will be seen that 
there is a very vital necessity for the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship, just as there is the im- 
perative duty of helping those who have been 
crushed down by the present social system 
in which we live. 

At a meeting of the Ministerial Union, 
held at 25 Beacon Street on November 30, 
Franklin H. Wentworth, a prominent socialist 
worker and lecturer, gave an address on 
socialism. After outlining the economic 
changes which the socialists demand, and 
declaring that these changes were inevitable, 
he said: ‘And what is to be your part, that 
of you ministers, in bringing in this glad 
and beautiful new life of brotherhood? Are 
you to stand by and see the ideals of Jesus 
triumph through the efforts of men who are 
outside the clergy? Can you make your 
lives effective in any large way to-day except 
by understanding and aiding the down- 
trodden mass in its appeal for social justice? 
Do your collection baskets come back 
empty? Come with me to the working 
class. Learn its sufferings, learn to voice 
its wrongs and its-high hopes of salvation, 
and I will show you men who will throw 
all they can earn at your feet, who will sell 
the coats off their backs to furnish you a 
place to preach, who will walk five or six 
miles a day to save carfare with which to 
print your sermons; whose passion for jus- 
tice will awaken in you a moral enthusiasm 
that will lead you to embrace even hunger 
and cold as a blessed privilege of the chosen. 

“Tn 10,000 towns and cities to-night 
workingmen will be meeting in damp cellars, 
in wretched attics, in stuffy, low-ceiled rooms, 
the best quarters their means can pay for, 
while a hundred thousand churches, with 
their pleasant vestry and committee-rooms, 
will stand dark and unused with locked doors. 
At these same meetings great, rude, toil- 
hardened hands will be patiently and blunder- 
ingly handling pens, in the correspondence 
of organization work, which you could do 
effectively without effort. At these same 
meetings strong but simple minds, unused to 
literature, will laboriously and haltingly be 
spelling out the problems that your mental 


training best fits you to elucidate, 


“You ask me if you should properly enter 
into the organized effort of these working- 
men to secure economic freedom. I ask, in 
return, if you who are professedly the ser- 


vants of the common life can in all honesty | 


_bottom, but up to the Mount of the Beati- 
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much longer avoid your call to do this very 
thing ?”’ 

Mr. Wentworth’s address aroused much 
interest among the ministers present, and the 
discussion revealed a growing sympathy with 
the aims of the socialist movement. 

In a statement recently issued by Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise of New York, he makes 
certain severe strictures upon the new healing 
movement in the churches. After a careful 
and sane analysis and criticism of it, he states: 

* Back of the Emmanuel and parallel move- 
ments, though dimly felt, lies the conviction 
that since Jesus healed, so may his disciples; 
but, if his disciples are to do ali that he is 
reported to have done, let them frankly 
make this claim and begin by multiplying the 
loaves and fishes for the starving, before 
setting out to heal nervous overstrain ina 
Boston Brahmin, If the disciples are to go 
back to Jesus, let them not go down to the 


tudes; not back to the miraculous deed 
attributed to him, but to his almost forgot- 
ten social gospel, with its potentialities of 
miracle working. 

“The fundamental blunder of the moye- 
ment is symbolized and suggested by its use 
of hypnosis, The business of the Church is 
not to put men to sleep, but to stab them 
awake, It is the business of the Church to 
rouse the world from its slumber, and, if some 
men and women must first be hypnotized 
into wakefulness, that is a minor matter by 
the side of the most serious concern of the 
Church, which is to arouse men to a sense of 
personal duty and social obligation. 

“The Church is not to become excited over 
pseudo-medical treatment, but to busy itself 
with the rendering of real religious service, 
Self-centredness is not to be erected into a 
religion, The Church must answer man’s 
question, ‘What ought I to do?’ not ‘What 
can be done for me?’ ‘The business of the 
Church is to lay down duties, to restate 
the eternal commands.” Canines 


The Ford Hall Meetings. 


BY MARY C, CRAWFORD. 


Not often do funds left by a man’ of,one 
generation to do good to those who come 
after find so constructive and intelligent 
a utilization as is the case with that portion 
of Daniel Sharp Ford’s wealth now being 
devoted, by the Baptist Social Union, to} 
the support of the Ford Hall Meetings. 
Modelled on the Sunday evenings for the 
people which have been successful at the 
Cooper Union, New York, this latest insti- 
tution for the moral and social uplift of 
Boston has very speedily found its place 
and its constituency, Last spring six 
tentative meetings were held the 
leadership of George W. Coleman, publisher 


uridet 


of the Christian Endeavor World, as ai eX- 
pression of Mr, Coleman’s enthusiastic be- | 
lief in the value of such meetings and in the | 
hope that the working people who have no | 
church obligations Sunday evenings would 
respond. They were just beginning to do 
so heartily when the season closed. But 
in letters and interviews they expressed 
their earnest desire for more meetings of 
the kind, and the Baptist Social Union, 
accordingly, voted last summer to give the 


experiment a further trial this winter. 
For the opening meeting of the second 
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season, 4 lecture by Thomas Nixon Carver 
of Harvard University on “A Man and his 
Vote,” the body of Ford Hall was well 
filled. The audience was of about the size 
and the quality reached on the best nights 
last year, nights when Thomas R, Slicer, 
a tried and true Cooper Union speaker, had 
the floor, or the Jews had turned out to do 
honor to the presence of that brilliant 
speaker and thinker, Rabbi Samuel Shul- 
man of New York. Many familiar faces 
were noted by the chairman: his people had 
kept their word to him, Each succeeding 
meeting saw an increase of a few hundreds 
in the response, until on the night when Mr, 
William Salter of Chicago spoke on ‘“‘Tol- 
stoy’s Story of a Soul’s Resurrection”’ 
every seat was taken, 

The character of the questions asked 
from the floor on the occasion of Mr, Salter’s 
address furnished the best testimony that 
could be had to the moral soundness of those 
whom we sometimes describe as the People, 
—with a large P. The theme of this great 
novel of Tolstoy’s is, of course, the iniquity 
of a double moral standard; and, after Mr. 
Salter had very beautifully pointed this 
out, preaching what was really a sermon 
on purity,—though few recognized it as 
such, so deftly did he mingle wit with ad- 
monition,—young men with earnest faces, 
middle-aged men with bent backs, and old 
men with whitened heads alike endorsed by 
their questions the lofty stand the speaker 
had taken, That, surely, is the kind of 
thing to put heart into us. It shows that 
our People, whether churched or un- 
churched, whether they speak English with 
a vile accent or scarcely at all, are sound at 
the core and worthy of American oppor- 
tunities, 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 


GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
anp CALLOUS SPOTS 


yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


A series of tours, sailing in January and 
February, 1909. Leisure, comfort, and inter- 

retation of the Orient’s matchless wonders. 
Boecial arrangements for private parties 
families, and individual travellers. You will 
findit to your advantage to confer with us 
about your Oriental trip. 


H. W. Dunninc & Co., 
111 Congregational House, Boston, Mass 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity, : 
Conteltatinna from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


ar i cared for in private families in close relations 


i | office. . 
ie the ate ae from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge, 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 

Henry M. Williams, President. — 

Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm, H. Slocum, 7reas. 

Parker B, Pield, Su, 
277 Tremont St., a. 
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“Socialism as I See It’? was the topic of 
the fourth meeting in November, the speakers 
in the symposium being four clergymen of 
as many different denominations, two of 
whom are Christian Socialists of twenty 
years’ standing. The Unitarian Church was 
represented by Rev. George Willis Cooke, 
a party socialist, who gave a very careful 
scientific statement of what the socialists’ 
claims mean to him, Rev. Daniel Evans, 
D.D., of the North Cambridge Congrega- 
tional Church declared himself not a so- 
cialist, but from the depths-of his ex- 
perience as a breaker-boy in the mines of 
Pennsylvania, presented such a passionate 
arraignment of present conditions that his 
address was the most telling of them all. 
Philo W. Sprague, rector of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Charlestown, for a quarter 
of a century, and Dr. O. P. Gifford of the 
beautiful Baptist church in Brookline were 
agreed, as ministers and as socialists, that, 
if Christianity does not grapple effectively 
with the abuses of our industrial system, the 
church will soon cease to exist! Nineteen 
hundred people came to Ford Hall to hear 
those speeches, five hundred of whom had 
to be turned away because there was not 
even standing room left. 

Two Jews, Rabbi Wise of New York and 
Louis Brandeis, the Boston lawyer,—a Meth- 
odist, Prof, Borden Parker Bowne,—and a 
Congregationalist, Rev. Albert P. Fitch of 
the Mt, Vernon Church, are to be the speak- 
ers for December on this platform furnished 
by Baptist funds. And in January Lincoln 
Steffens, Prof, Zueblin, Keir Hardie, M.P., 
Charles Stelzle, ‘‘the labor union minister,” 
and Fagan the signal-man, are scheduled 
to discuss here the ethical aspects of certain 
economic conditions of which they have 
expert knowledge. 

Any consideration of this enterprise, how- 
ever, which failed to recognize the servicé 
of the committee in charge would be very 
incomplete, The co-operation of such men 
as Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, Edward 
H. Chandler, secretary of the Twentieth 
Century Club, Edwin D. Mead, Robert A, 
Woods, Hayes Robbins, secretary of the 
Civic Federation, Rev. Dillon Bronson, 
Henry Abrahams, secretary of the Central 
Labor Union, Meyer Bloomfield, head of 
the Civic Service House, and Franklin H. 
Wentworth, the well-known Socialist, has 
been quite as important to the success of 
the movement as were those earnest members 
of the Baptist Social Union who, by their 
votes, furnished the wherewithal.. Then, 
too, the education of this very committee in 
unity and brotherly love is no inconsidera- 
ble item. Barriers fade away and preju- 
dices disappear when a score of earnest 
men get around a table to plan meetings for 
the moral and mental uplift of other earn- 
est folk who differ from themselves only 
in opportunity. 


A Gannett Calendar. 


Many friends of Dr. William C. Gannett will 
be interested in the calendar entitled ‘The 
Year of the Lord,”’ in which the selections are 
taken from his sermons and poems. The 
plan of having weekly instead of daily selec- 
tions allows occasionally for the insertion 
of entire poems, and the prose extracts that 
have been chosen are such as contain in 
themselves thoughts pregnant enough to 
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serve the week through. The calendar is 
edited by Mrs. Frances W. Wile and takes 
into account searching admonition, spiritual 
insight, and practical helpfulness, as well as 
fitness of expression. The book is for sale 
at the Unitarian Book Rooms, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, for fifty cents, and ought to 
be in large demand. It is safe to say that 
whoever finds one among his Christmas gifts 
will feel that he could not possibly spare it. 
The Providence Co-operation Parish 
Plan. 


BY GEORGIA M. ROOT. 


In an editorial of your issue for November 


19, I read the following: ‘‘Many are now] 


talking of -the plan, which will some day be 
adopted, of having a conference of all the 
churches in a town or city, with an assign- 
ment to each church of a certain district 
within which it is to consider itself the 
spiritual adviser and friend of every person 
and family not already associated with a 
church.” 

In Providence such a plan under the di- 
rection of the Rhode Island Federation of 
churches is already in progress and is 
known as the ‘‘Providence Co-operative 
Parish Plan.” 

By the provisions of this plan the city is 
districted largely along the lines of voting 
precincts, and a map of each district, or 
“‘narish,”’ with its street boundaries, is put 
on paper and assigned to a church in that 
locality. If there be several churches in 
one district, pastors are consulted, bound- 
aries readjusted, and districts made equal 
by additional territory in the outlying 
suburbs. 

If a church accepts this parish as its ‘‘re- 
sponsibility district,’’ it enters upon its task 
by undertaking a house-to-house canvass, 
made by a trained visitor or by volunteers 
from the church itself. 

The visitor ascertains the following facts: 
number in family, denominational and 
local church membership or preference, and 
whether the children attend Sunday-school. 

In this visitation facts are sought, but 
Christian help or sympathy is given if op- 
portunity occurs. The facts that are un- 
earthed are often appalling. Tuberculosis 
patients in the last stages of the disease 
have been put under the care of a visiting 
nurse; houses of ill-fame, unknown before, 
have been located and marked for a future 
campaign of extermination, as also saloons, 
cheap lodging houses, and other haunts of 
vice injurious to the neighborhood ; foreigners 
without work or food starving in a land of 
plenty have been put in touch with the 
church. Church letters grown yellow from 
long hiding from the light of day are coaxed 
forth, and last, but most important of all, 
the lost sheep who have no connection with 
and no desire for the fold, but who are the 
all important class for our churches to win 
by loving and persistent sympathy and 
invitation, are discovered. 

From this mass of information the visitor 
has three results: rst. Data for the Field 
Secretary of the Federation of Churches, 
through whose hands all cards must 
pass before final distribution, thus furnish- 
ing him with facts as to needs and condi- 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. ; 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Onion. 


Organized in 18096. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
hurches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ng and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
iddresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

OO ———— 


to whom the cards are sent, thus forever 
eliminating the competition and rivalry 
which have too long fettered the usefulness 
of ourchurches. 3d. A house directory of its 
pari-h for the local church, which with a 
little pains may be kept up to date and furnish 
just the information needed as to the un- 
churched who thenceforth are the peculiar 


treasure mine of that church, which must be: 


worked with all skill, patience, and wisdom 
as the jewels are immortal souls. 

This is all true of our parish; but consider, 
if the churches unite, the real significance of 
the plan. Is it not to shepherd the entire 
city population ? 

I confess that the results of a religious 
canvass are often disappointing to the in- 
dividual churches. Those without prefer- 
ences or those with preferences not previously 
known are not ready recruits. ; 

First calls leave the impression that it is 


tions of the city. 2d. Names and prefer-} impossible to win them. But, if this cannot 


ences for pastors of different denominations | 


be done, what possibility of growth is now 


ES 
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open to the churches as a whole save the 
natural increase of Christian families? 
Must the churches henceforth compete for 
eligible families? No! We must reach 
the indifferent! We cannot tell,at least we 
want to reach them! Find and face the 
facts, and Christ-like longing will come, and 
the consciousness of general co-operation 
will inspire confident zeal. In closing I 
quote briefly from the last Bulletin issued 
by the committee on the Parish Plan, en- 
titled ‘“What the Parish Plan in Providence 
has Accomplished.” 

“Details of method no longer need de- 
scription. The keynote is responsibility. 
The watchword, ‘‘Some church responsible 
for each square mile,’’ becomes in the city, 
“Some church responsible for every block.’ 

The success of the plan is not to be meas- 
ured by asking, “What have the churches 
gained?” heir task is not to gain, but to 
give. So vast and complex is that task in 
a modern city that years must elapse before 
they reap their reward. I. To the church 
that has seriously adopted the plan it has 
given 

1. Encouragement to serve its neighbor- 
hood. 

2. Knowledge of its neighborhood. 

3. Knowledge of its own neglect. 

4. Knowledge of its local problems. 

5. Guidance in planning its future. 

6. A true relation to the community. 

7. A true relation to other churches—co- 
operation. 

II. To the churches in general the plan 
has given a knowledge of 

1. The real situation. 

2. The necessity of co-operation. 

3. The real task before us. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


A Good Investment. 


The great question with many persons is, 
What is a good investment? A proper and 
wise question, but on the decision hangs 
the gratifying or disappointing results. 
If it is purely a matter of personal profit, 
there is only one test, and that is the pe- 
cuniary gain out of it. But there are other 
phases of the question, and we may think 
of larger benefits. What is a good invest- 
ment for the general welfare or for our relig- 
ious faith or for the rising generation? 

In this larger sense the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society makes its appeal. Again, 
it sends out its message to our churches and 
Sunday Schools. It asks for that co-operation 
which seems natural and reasonable, for 
that support which is absolutely necessary, 
for that interest which cheers and strength- 
ens the work. Without this loyal aid the 
plans of our Society languish and its efforts 
are crippled. 

I trust it is understood that we have 
never tried to make our business a profit- 
making affair. For the sake of all, and in 
view of the position we hold, with contri- 
butions to assist, we sell our publications 
at small profit. Our view is that we are 
serving the Unitarian cause, and are not 
a monegeeninG department. While sensi- 
ble rules of business are in force, the chief 


in methods. 
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object is to repay to the churches and Sunday 
Schools the co-operative assistance which 
they give. Our first and abiding aim is to 
prosper our cause, help our movement, and 
give assurance of perpetuity to our prin- 
ciples. 

To my mind it is a good investment to 
put money into the treasury of the Unita- 
rian Sunday-School Society. Certainly, 
that must appeal to those who have the wel- 
fare of our faith at heart. 1 speak for those 
before me as well as for the present adminis- 
tration, when I say that we have not lagged 
We have led the way. And 
to-day our watchword is the same,—Forward! 
If I am wrong, the record will convict me. 

This annual appeal has recently been sent, 
as usual, to all our ministers and their con- 
gregations. We have put our plea on the 
basis of facts, and trust to the good will and 
good sense of our churches for that support 
which seems to be our due, and which is 
needful in our large work. We are not 
privileged to make any display of startling 
plans or striking suggestions. Our work is 
of a steady, uniform, upbuilding character. 
It is educational and nurturing; it deals 
with the young; it quietly sows seed in a 
slumbering soil, destined to wake with vigor 
for good or ill. So that the contributions we 
ask for must be given, in number and amount, 
from a calm, loyal judgment, viewing the 
whole situation. 

This action, then, is not to be determined 
by the local conditions of any one church. 
The society with almost no Sunday School 
may be able to give liberally, and might well 
do so, to help the cause on, and encourage 
struggling home, or parish, schools. We have 
the Book Room, at 25 Beacon Sireet, Bos- 
ton, to conduct, with no special profit. We 
publish Every Other Sunday, at a low ae 
to serve the schools. We have field work to 
pay for, salaries to defray, and many outgoes 
which are part of the plan to serve our Uni- 
tarian cause. Many new projects, of essen- 
tial merit, we would gladly inaugurate, had 
we the means at our command. 

To our regular appeal I add this message, 
hoping it may receive thoughtful attention 
from laity and clergy. Is not the money 
given to the Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society a good investment ? 

Epwarp A. HorToN. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Boston Federation. 

The semi-annual meeting for 1908 was held 
November 30, at Dedham, Mass., under the 
auspices of the local union. 

153 delegates attended the sessions, 
of which was at 4.30 and the evening mecting 
at 7.30. 

Rey. F. R. Sturtevant and Rev. William 
C. Litchfield conducted the devotional ser- 
vices. 

The afternoon session was devoted entirel y 
to business which consisted of reports ol 
committees and the discussion of matters 
of interest to the Federation. 

The Entertainment Committee reported 
$83 as the proceeds from the March enter- 
tainment. 

The Committee to Enlarge the Federation 


one 
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Business Notices, 


Messrs, Hollings Company, 1o Hamilton Place, 
present to holiday purchasers most attractive offerings in 
rare lamps, novelties in electric desk and table lamps, and 
elegant fireplace furnishings. People of taste and 
discrimination will find much to interest them in the 
Hollings holiday display. 


Among the new calendars for 1909 is the pottery Tile 
Calendar issued by Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. For 
several years they have had from the Old Wedgwood 
pottery the tile calendars representing on one side a 
historical engraving (printed under the glaze) in the 
series of which have been: Faneuil Hall, Old State 
House, Old North Church, the Old Elm at Harvard, and 
Bunker Hill. Last year it was the Harvard Medical 
Building. This year the new Art Museum. Their store 
at this time is a busy scene for shoppers seeking family 
China and Glass, and for novelties in the holiday line. 

Admirers of ceramics will see the choice specimens of 
the potters’ and glassmakers’ art, china vases from one 
thousand dollars each down to atwenty cent vase, and 
dinner sets from the low values up thru the medium to 
the very costly services. 


Marriages. — 


In Dorchester, Mass., sth inst., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, 
Joseph F. Berry of New Haven, Conn., and Mildred E. 
Fowle of Dorchester. 


_In Ashby, Mass., 6th inst., 
red W. Bryant and Nellie 
Towiend: 


sh Rev, George S. Shaw, 
L. Royce, both of West 


Deaths. 


ABBOT.—At Groton, Dec. 2, 1908, suddenly, Lucy M. B., 
daughter of the late Rey. Ephraim and Abigail Whiting 
(Bancroft) Abbot of Westford, in her 77th year. 

GREENE.—At Dorchester, Mass., at the home of her 
brother, Dr. J, S. Greene, Nov. 28, 1908, Mary Caroline 
Greene, aged 79 years. Interment at Fitchburg. 


Educational, 
The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa trter B. Gacs, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


‘PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. ee 3 certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. . FARR, Principat. 


WE WANT TO CONVINCE 


you this store is an ideal 
place in which to pur- 
chase Christmas Gifts. 


Reason—Splendid Assortment 
Reason—Everything Guaranteed 
Reason—Lowest Prices 


Special Xmas Tables 
25c 50c 1.00 2.00 3.00 5.00 


VK 


J EWELERo teotTaca 
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made its final report, and it was voted to 
make this committee permanent. 

A most interesting report was. made by 
the Friendly Science Committee. 

It was voted to accept the invitation of 
the Young People’s Christian Union to meet 
with it on January 18, 1909. 

It was also voted to have the annual en- 
tertainment in the latter part of February, 
1909. 

Rey.. Edward A. Horton addressed the 
evening meeting on “Five Watchwords,” 
and gave every one something to think about 
and profit by. 

The meeting adjourned at 8.45, and was 
voted one of the most successful of any we 
have held in the six years of our existence. 

O. ArtHuR McMurpig, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, December 16, will be conducted by 
Rev, Charles W. Wendte. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, December 18, at 11 
o’clock, All persons interested will be cor- 
dially welcomed. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, on December 14, at 11 
AM. Rev. E. H. Brenan of Danvers will 
preside. Prof. T. N. Carver, of the Depart- 
ment of Economics of Harvard University, 
will speak on ‘‘The Church and the Labor 
Problem.” All are invited. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet in the parlors of the South 
Congregational Church, at 7 P.M., Monday, 
December 14. Subject, ‘‘Christmas and 
the Sunday-School,’ Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham. There will be special music 
by the Volunteer Choir of the First Parish, 
Brighton. Supper at 6, addresses at 7, 
meeting adjourned at 8.30. Single supper 
tickets may be purchased from the treasurer 
on the evening of the meeting, by those not 
holding membership tickets. The meeting 
at seven is open to all. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.—King’s Chapel: The 
Wednesday noon service, December 16, will 
be conducted by Rev. Charles W. Wendte. 
Sunday afternoon, December 13, 3.30, Prof. 
George F. Moore, D.D., will preach. 


Boston, Mass.—Church of the Disciples, 
Rey. C.G. Ames: On Friday evening, De- 
cember 4, the Disciples Guild celebrated its 
tenth anniversary. After supper all joined 
in singing four stanzas of Milton’s hymn, 
“Let us with a Gladsome Mind.” Congratu- 
latory addresses followed, and a_ special 
literary and musical programme. The presi- 
dent of the Disciples Guild, Miss Mary Good- 
now Stone, presided. Miss Blanche A. 
Russell gave reminiscences of the work of 
the James Freeman Clarke Club, an organiza- 
tion of young people in the church which 
preceded the formation of the Disciples 
Guild. Mr. Philip C. Nash spoke of the work 
of the Guild, its service to the church and 
to the Young People’s Religious Union. Mr. 
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Sanford Bates, the president of the Boston 
Federation, brought appreciative greetings, 
paying a cordial tribute to the services ren- 
dered by the Disciples Guild. Letters were 
read by Mr. E. Minot ‘Talbot from Mr. 
Charles D. Richardson, a former president 
of the Guild, and from Miss Grace R. Torr, 
the secretary of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union. Each year, as a part of its 
season’s programme, the Guild has consid- 
ered the life of a great leader; and Channing, 
Emerson, Parker, and Clarke have furnished 
inspiring reading and study. It was fitting 
to crown the evening’s celebration by an 
uplifting talk upon the life and works of 
John Milton. The Guild is indebted to Mr. 
Albert Perry Walker, the headmaster of the 
Girl’s High School, Boston, for an address~ of 
absorbing interest. Mr. Walker’s long and 
successful experience as a teacher of English 
enabled him to treat his theme in a masterly 
way. All were touched by the spirit of his 
appreciation of the great poet, feeling with 
the speaker that it is good that there are 
mountains of literature, even though we 
may not be able to dwell upon their summits. 
They are good to climb and to bring us 
nearer to heaven. Mr. Frank Lynes ren- 
dered appropriate music. Mr. Edward A. 
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Church expressed his appreciation of the 
ten years of the Guild’s service to the church, 
honoring the occasion by delightful original 
verses. Rev. Charles G. Ames, D.D., the 


‘minister of the Church of the Disciples, made 


the closing address, which was fervent in its 
renewed call to the young people to realize 
their best selves, steadfastly keeping in mind 
the highest ideals, upward climbing every 
day. ‘‘Nothing is too high to attempt,’’ was 
the supreme thought of the hour. The 
Disciples Guild is an outgrowth of the Dis- 
ciples School. Its membership is increased 
biennially by a welcome extended to the 
senior class. Its motto is, “Ich dien.”’ The 
closing lines of the poem by Mr. Church ex- 
pressed the good wishes of all present :-— 


Then hail our dear Guild of Disciples, 
Be many their happy returns, 
While the lamp they have set in our windows 
Through its bright anniversaries burns. 
May the service they render to others 
A joy to their own lives impart, 
And the hand of their greeting betoken 
A fellowship true of the heart. 


Boston, Mass.—Dorchester, Third Re- 
ligious Society, Rev. D. Roy Freeman: 
Rabbi Wise of the Free Synagogue in New 


Just scratch a match—light 
the Perfection Oil Heater— 
Wher- 


and stop shivering. 
ever you have a room tha 


hard to heat—that the fur- 
nace doesn’t reach—there 


youll need a 


glowing heat makes any room ch 


students. Made 


Standar 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 
Just the thing for blizzard time or between seasons. Its genial 


no smell—smokeless device prevents. 
font holds 4 quarts of oil buming 9 hours. Fin- 
ished in japan and nickel. Every heater warranted. 


The Rayo:Lamp Gives a restful, 


which is so much appreciated by workers and 


latest improved central draft bummer. Every lamp 
warranted. Write our nearest agency for de- 
scriptive circular if your dealer cannot supply 
the Perfection Oil Heater or Rayo Lamp. 


(Incorporated) 


SSS 
VeRTCETION = 


t's 


eerful and cozy. No smoke— 
Brass 


steady, soft light 


of brass, nickel plated with the 


d Oil Company 
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isolation that separated her from her happier 
sisters. And, while she lay worn, fainting, 
blinded, in the desert wastes of her life, a 
noble woman came to her, and showed her 
how the energy of her thwarted instincts 
might still bring happiness to others, Her 
depression vanished, Her heart overflowed 
with sympathy for the blind among the poor, 
Baptized with the Holy Ghost, she went 
forth from the darkened chamber of her life 
to begin a ministry to the blind poor in the 
great city of London, She opened a little 
shop for the sale of baskets made by them, 


York is to speak at the vesper service at 
half-past three o’clock, on Sunday after- 
noon, December 13. 


WATERTOWN, Mass.—First Parish: Rev. 
Grover S. Mills of Brooklyn, New York, has 
accepted the call to take the place of Rev. 
Walter F. Greenman, and began his work 
Sunday, December 6. 


Personals. 


A unanimous call has been extended to 
Rey, Carl G. Horst of West Upton, Mass., 
to become minister of the Wollaston Uni- | 
tarian Church. 


Rey. C. E. Tomlin has received and ac- 
cepted a call to Gardner, Mass. Rev, Edwin 
Evans, recently of Meadville, Pa., has been 
called to Ayer, Mass. Rev. W. Lathrop 
Meaker has resigned at West Somerville, 
Mass., to engage in independent work, Rev. 
J. Lewis Marsh of Lincoln, Neb., is preaching 
at Colorado Springs, Col., until January. 
Rey. M. R. Kerr has resigned at Sandwich, 
Mass., to accept a call to Greeley, Col. 


specimens, 
The best examples of the potter’s 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday-School 


Society during the month of November:— Our Stock Comprises 
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The business grew, Soon an association 
was formed to carry on this work, and in time 
it showed a balance sheet of $35,000, ‘‘Don’t 
work yourself to death,” said a friend to her 
one day. And with a smile she answered, 
“Tam working myself to life,”—G, D, Latimer. 
Among the “‘young sciences” now being 
developed stands plant pathology, which is 
intended to be for plants what medical science 
is for man. Few people realize, says Dr, 
HE. S. Reynolds, the large loss of money 
caused every year by plant diseases. 


Christmas and Complimentary Gifts 
Crockery, China and Glass 


_ Everything in these lines pertaining to the home—Useful and Ornamental 
—in attractive varieties, from the low cost, through the medium, up to the costly 
A more extensive variety than any other house in the same line. 


and glassmaker’s art, both foreign and 


domestic, will be seen in the several departments. 


All Values—Low Cost 


—Medium Price—and the Higher Values. 


inexpensive to the very costly services, in 


An extensive Exhibit to choose from, 


Holders, Paintings on Porcelain; in brief, 


Noy. 2. Mrs, T. M. Dillingham, New) \York 
City, ......-+. ieipreisis. isis n-p18 jeisivisls 10.00 
Gece ...-1-1 ~ 4c0| , Dinner Sets. All values, from the 
S Portsmouth, Nit South Parkh, \".| —ar0e | S€tS Ot Parts of sets. 
3. Charlestown, N.H., Sunday School.... 2.00 Christmas and Complimentary Gifts. 
2 Rata ce area hee a ts.00 | beginning at the main floor, next the gallery, then the Glass Dept. (2d floor), and 
6. Flainbeld, NJ Sunday ctor! 7. y208|S0 on up through the third, fourth (stock patterns) and fifth floor. 
3. Mrs: Thomas Talbot, Billerica, Mass,, 10.00 On Fifth Floor will be seen the tables with china and glass articles at 25c, 
3. Mrs. George F. Baker, New York 000 | 50¢, 75¢, $1.00, and upwards. Genuine bargains for holiday customers. 
r4. ee a ey oto as Ornamental pieces, superb specimens from the best potteries in Europe. 
19. Boston, Howard Sunday School (Bul- Vases, Urns, Cabinet Specimens, Flower 
19. Bae wes. ‘Sunday School. ..... pee the choicest things now on sale in the best China and Art Shops in London, Paris, 
eee es eon ail soo} Vienna and Berlin. (Main Floor and Third Floor.) 
23. Peterboro, N.H., Sunday School...... 3.00 On tables on the 3d floor and Glass Room are marked-down lots, one-third 


off lowest prices, to close. 
Selections made now will be sent at 
Inspection and comparison invited. 


RicHarp C. Humpureys, Treasurer. 


From Lincoln Centre Shop. 

The Tree Calendar, issued by the Lincoln 
Centre Shop, Chicago, is built on an original 
plan, with a place for twelve slip cards, each 
holding a well-chosen poem or verse, and 
illustrated by the tree which the poem 
describes. The pictures are charming and, 
in view of the present interest in tree study, 
will make an appropriate Christmas gift for 
many. The frame is made of India satin 
paper, and the cover is made from shadow 
paper imported from Japan. The leaves are 
protected so that they may be used again 
either as a calendar with new pad or to be 
framed. Lincoln Centre Shop has several 
new ideas this fall, and the little leaflets and 
‘books there manufactured are steadily grow- 

“ing in favor. The price of the calendar is 
$1; post paid, $1.10. 


Elizabeth Gilbert. 


~» You may have heard the story of Elizabeth 
“Gilbert, the blind daughter of an English 
bishop. In her childhood and youth she did 
_ not realize her misfortune, for everything that 
_ the wealth of her father or the love of her 
_ friends could do was done to alleviate her mis- 
fortune. But, when she became a woman, 
she was only too conscious of the terrible 
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Pleasantries, 
Student: “Something is preying on my 
mind.” Prof. W.: “It must be very 


hungry.”—Yale Record, 


Earnest Female: “‘ Professor, I hear you are 
a great ornithologist.” Professor: “I am 
an ornithologist, madam.” Earnest Female: 
“Then could you kindly tell me the botanical 
name for a whale?’’—Boston Transcrvpt. 


The minister’s call was nearly finished, 
when he remarked, with emphasis, “‘It is 
deeds, not words, that count.’ “Oh, a 
don’t know!” responded his hostess. “‘ Did 
you ever send a telegram?’’—JDetrou Free 
Press. 


Josiah Quincy, the prominent Boston poli- 
tician, was walking near the City Hall, when 
he heard an Irish laborer accost another 
thus: “‘That’s Josiah Quincy.” “ An’ who’s 
Josiah Quincy?” the other asked. “I niver 
see such ignorance,’ rejoined the first. 
“‘He’s the grandson of the statue you see 
in the yard.’”’—Exchange. 


A writer in the Philadelphia Press tells of 
a man whose coat had been stolen. He had 
charged a suspicious-looking individual with 
the theft. “You say this man stole your 
coat?’”? said the magistrate ‘‘Do I under- 
stand that you prefer charges against him?” 
“Well, no, your honor,” replied the plaintiff, 
“T prefer the coat, if it’s all the same to you.” 


A man who stuttered badly went to a 
specialist and after ten difficult lessons 
learned to say quite distinctly, “Peter Piper 
picked a peck of pickled peppers.’’ His 
friends congratulated him upon this splendid 
achievement. ‘‘Yes,’’ said the man doubt- 
fully, “‘but it’s s-s-such a d-d-deucedly 
d-d-d-difficult rem-mark to w-w-work into 
an ordin-n-nary c-c-convers-s-sa-tion,  y’ 
know.”’—Everybody’s Magazine. 


A summer visitor who was trying a horse, 
the property of a New Hampshire farmer, 
with a view to buying him, noticed that 
after driving a few miles the animal pulled 
very hard, requiring a firm hand and constant 
watching. ‘Do you think this is just the 
horse for a lady to drive?” he inquired 
doubtfully. ‘Well,’ answered the owner, 
with an air of great candor, ‘‘I must say I 
shouldn’t really want to be the husband of 
the woman who could drive that horse.’”? — 
Exchange. 


When Bishop Phillips Brooks sailed from 
America on his last trip to Europe, says the 
Boston Herald, a friend jokingly remarked 
that while abroad he might discover some 
new religion to bring home with him, ‘But 
be careful of it, Bishop Brooks,” remarked 
a listening friend; ‘‘it may be difficult to 
get your new religion through the Custom 
House.” “I guess not,’ replied the Bishop, 
laughingly, “for we may take it for granted 
that any new religion, popular enough to 
;mport, will have no duties attached to it.” 


At a London dinner recently the conversa- 
tion turned to the various methods of working 
employed by literary geniuses. Among the 
examples cited was that of a_ well-known 
poet, who was wont to arouse his wife about 
four o’clock in the morning and exclaim, 
“Maria, get up: Dve thought of a good 
word!”’ Maria would crawl out of bed and 
make a note of it. Later, like as not, a new 
inspiration would seize the bard, whereupon 
he would again arouse his wife, saying, 
“Maria, Maria, get up! Ive thought of 
a better word!”’ 
girl remarked, ‘‘Well, if he’d been my hus- 
band, I should have replied, ‘Alpheus, get 
up yourself; I’ve thought of a bad word!’” 
Everybody's Magazine, 
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STANDARD TOURING CAR 


PRICE, $2750. Top Extra 
40 H.P. Wheel Base 114 in. 


That the Pope-Hartford has proved itself to be of 
marvelous flexibility, the best hill climber in its class, 
the fastest on the level and the most reliable in con- 
tests of every nature, and it isa matter of common 
knowledge throughout the country that its fine work 
everywhere has culminated in a splendid national 
reputation. 


Made in five models 
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by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN _ 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
_ -Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to fifty 
girls.. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. A unique 
pian of practical training. ; 

The climate is more equable than on the 
coast, and the absence of raw east winds makes 
it desirable for girls with a tendency to colds 
and throat troubles. é 

The school Year Book, details of courses, 
etc., with photographs of the picturesque build- 
ings and grounds, will be sent on application. 

Address Box 1711. 

Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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in first-class girls’ boarding school this 
year, near Boston, for girl wishing to 
go to Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
or Boston University. May enter at 
once. Carries with it a scholarship in 
Write 


the college also next year. 
at once for particulars. Address 
P.O. Box 167, Dept. D, Boston, Mass. 
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Course in FOREST Ry. 
} PF, B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, : 
F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 
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